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f pws Boy Scouts or America, founded 
forty years ago this year, have as their 
slogan for 1949-50: “Strengthen the Arm of 
Liberty.”” The symbol for it is the Statue of 
Liberty. 

Long before the Boy Scout movement 
took place, or before France gave the Statue 
of Liberty to the United States, the Apostle 
Paul wrote to the Church at Galatia : “Stand 
fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free” (Galatians 5:1). 

Our minds have been somewhat confused 
of late over the idea of liberty. Well might 
we be confused, for much of the world today 
still knows nothing about liberty as we 
understand it. Still another great portion 
of the world is under the heel of dictators. 

What is liberty? It is not license or the 
breaking of all the basic laws of life, which 
would make one a libertine. But it is human 
conduct under the laws of life, which are 
the laws of God. The Apostle Paul has 
stated this philosophy in Galatians 5: “For, 
brethren, ye have been called unto liberty ; 
only use not liberty as an occasion to the 
flesh, but by love serve one another.” 

Totalitarianism of all kinds is revolting 
to the Christian. The question comes then. 
What will the American who has grown up 
under Christian culture do to strengthen 
his liberty ? Let us consider three ways this 
can be done. 

In the first place, there is a need for a 
clear appreciation of the past. Think of 
the rugged Englishmen who wrested the 
Magna Charta from King John; the Wal- 
densians of France and Italy ; the Covenant- 
ers with their symbol of the burning bush, 
“burning but not yet consumed.” 

New thoughts are rare. In fact, a whole 
generation very seldom ever produces more 
than one or two thoughts which might be 


Strengthening Our Liberty 


classified as new. In the realm of morals 
and ethics, Jesus based his philosophy on 
Moses, and none of us has ever gone ahead 
of Jesus Christ in our morals or in our 
ethical relations. Indeed, we make a mis- 
take when we do not build upon the past. 
Many experiences of the past are to be 
straightened out and many are to be 
avoided, but the man who tries to cut him- 
self completely from the past finds he has 
nothing to build upon. 


_ SECOND ATTITUDE we would consider 
in this matter of strengthening our lib- 
erty is to have a vision of the future. It is 
a sad thing when men, women, and young 
people look upon life as defeated or futile, 
and have no vision, for certainly the old 
proverb sis true: “For where there is no 
vision, the people perish.”” The incentive of 
a vision ahead was in the minds of those 
who invented machines and who have cured 
diseases. We still have a forward look— 
the vision of using atomic energy for vital, 
useful things. 

The third attitude that we need to 
strengthen our liberty is to lay hold of the 
present. We need to do with our might 
what our hands find to do. We need to see 
the spiritual value of work. We need to 
practice service for others. It matters not 
what we may be, whether we be a layman 
or a minister, a housewife or a teacher, we 
are here in the world to serve through our 
vocations. We need to constantly acquire 
knowledge. We need to know a reason for 
our faith. 

So we would strengthen our liberty, not 
by some fantastic means, but by the simple 
means of appreciating the past, having a 
vision of the future, and doing the things 
which we have at hand right now. 


—ArTHUR J. McCLuNG 
Pastor, First and Calvary Presbyterian Church 
Springfield, Missouri 
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We Can’t Equate Christ 

With Political Freedom 

« The impact of Communistic thought 
and practice has excited a good many of 
us. An apparently growing trend toward 
socialism has also disturbed some. Many 
of us, suddenly developing a religious in- 
terest in the social and political realities 
of the modern world, have perhaps over- 
looked the danger of a too-ready indenti- 
fication of the Gospel with our particular 
concerns in the secular world. 

Perhaps one among thes 
tions is an emphasis upon what we call. 
“Freedom,” or “The American Way”: or 
we say that Christian faith is the answer 
to Communism, or totalitarianism, or 
socialism. 

What does it mean to say that Chris- 
tianity is the alternative to totalitarian 
government? It does not mean the same 
thing as saying that literature is the 
alternative to comic books. Our faith 
is ultimate good: social and political sys- 
tems and reading matter are relative goods 
or evils. To say flatly that Christian 
faith is the alternative to totalitarianism 
is to make Christ equal to political free- 
dom. This reduces the ultimate issue of 
human destiny. which is in God’s hands, 
to a relative good among other goods. 

It might be poinied out that. in one 
sense. the most magnificent witness of 
Christianity in any conflict with totali- 
tarian government has been given at 
times totalitarianism has 
victorious. 
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when seemed 
Christ is the answer to the 
need of man for his “forgiveness of sins 
resurrection of the body. and the life 
These are the eternal con- 
not social 


everlasting.” 
flict points of the human soul, 
and political systems. 

God is the Lord of men’s souls, the 
Giver of the Son. and the Redeemer of 
sinful men among whom we are all num- 
That consider our 
Presbyterian heritage grew from our con- 
viction of God's Lordship and our sinful 
nature. The Presbyterian form of gov- 
ernment was born of the conviction that 
sinful men cannot be trusted with power 
over their authority 
must be delegated, whom au- 
thority is delegated must be restrained 


bered. which we 


fellowmen. Since 
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from evil. 

In the economic world, for instance 
this is part of the reasoning whereby the 
churches have 
legislation. lest 
heavy to be 
shoulders, 
basic 


supported wage and hour 
burdens too 
borne upon their brothers’ 
as they have done. There are 
Christian grounds upon which we 
can support unemployment compensa- 
tion or public housing or some other 
issues which are sometimes called social- 
istic, as well as the ownership of property, 
free speech, mobility in vocation, or some 
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other aspects which are occasionally as- 
sumed to belong only to a specially de- 
fined type of freedom. As Christians we 
evaluate these matters from Christian 
bases, not social or economic bases, rec- 
ognizing him who is our Father as Lord 
and ourselves as his misbehaving children. 

Tyranny may evolve out of any form 
of political or economic order. Sinful 
men may external framework 
into a fresh area of sin. In our almost- 
universal lust for power we may exploit 
our fellowmen—if we get the chance. 
The intent of democracy is to restrain us 
from getting that chance, whether we be 
in government, business, labor unions, or 
the Church. A number of our theologians 
have found the Christian understanding 
of democracy in the doctrine of original 
sin and the fall of man. 

Recognition of this may prevent us 
from lessening the total nature of Christ’s 
claim upon us: or from equating the 
Gospel with any political or social struc- 
ture which pleases us. Whether our pref- 
individualistic enterprise or 
socialistic. whether it is to be a non- 
segregated Church and society or an an- 
archy, we must defend or criticize in 
terms of the Gospel. not as the 
Our particular point of view may be in 
error, for we ourselves are sinful men in 
process of redemption. Our views must 
be checked by the reasoning of other 
men and by the Word of God. for he who 
reveals himself to us also gave us our 
to be used for his ends. 

—Wittiam O. McGiLy 


Pastor, Community Presbyterian Church 
Hi hecling, Ml. 
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“Noble, Marbly English” 
« It is regrettable that about a year or 
so ago the practice of printing the King 


James version of the Bible alongside the 


American revision in Sunday — school 
lesson helps was discontinued. 

The late Professor William Lyon 
Phelps said “Priests, atheists, scep- 


and evangelists 
authorized 


agnostics, 


agreed that the 


tics, devotees. 
are generally 


[King James] version of the English 
Bible is the best example of English litera- 
ture the world has ever seen....It is the 
most beautiful monument ever erected 


with the English alphabet as its founda- 
tion. This means that we ought invari- 
ably in church and on public occasions to 


use the authorized. All others are in- 
ferior. Revised editions and modern 
versions may be used as checks and com- 
ments, but wherever the Bible is read 
aloud, let us have the noble. marbly 


English of 1611.” 

I need hardly point out that the au- 
thorized version is basic, and that its 
smooth and flowing rhythm has endeared 
it to millions of devout Christians. As a 
treasury of inspiration and comfort, it 
is undoubtedly the best version for gen- 
eral memory work. —W. Taytor DALE 


General Secretary, The Lord's D illiance oF 
Vew Jersey, Point Pleasant. N. J 
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tion of the New Testament 
Epistles since the days of 
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Note These 5 Advantages 
of TOWER BELLS 
by Stromberg-Carlson 


TRUE, RICH BELL TONES. Made by striking 
metal on metal—as a bell is struck! M agniti- 
cent Stromberg-Carlson electronic reproduction. 
EASY MANUAL PLAYING. Your church or- 
ganist can easily play the largest Stromberg 
Carlson Carillon, with fall musical expression! 
AUTOMATIC OPERATION. Strikes the 
hours, plays a melody or peal of bells, rings the 

ill to worship, or tolls—at any desired time 
NEW “ROLLAMATIC”™ PLAYER (Optional 
Equipment). Plays a two-octave carillon from a 
perforated paper roll! Library of popular reli 
gious music available in roll form 


MODELS FOR EVERY 


. CHURCH. Everything from a 
—~\-> single-bell unit, to a majestic 38 
<> note carillon! 

9 Ah, For descriptive brochure. send a 


postal to Dept. PL-78, Stromberg 


aan |i Carlson Company, Rochester 3, 
, kg N. Y. 
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Give the Gospel Mess 


BUY A PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITY 


One purchase benefits both you and Bible-hungry people 
throughout the world! Invest now in an Annuity and receive 
regular payments as long as you live. The residue of your 
funds, after you 
mission work of the Church. 

$1000 given, you will get from $25 to $70 a 
year, depending upon your age. Your investment is safe—no 


worry about reinvestment. Steady, comforting returns are 
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A Time To Worship 


A Presbyterian layman I know trav- 
els widely and attends more than a few 
churches on Sundays away from home. 
He confesses that he feels frustrated by 
the number of sermons dealing with apol- 


“ 


ogetics, i.e. “systematic argumentative 
discourse in defense, especially of the di- 
vine origin and authority of Christianity.” 
He is all for intellectual statements of the 
case for belief, but he wonders if such 
lectures might not be scheduled for week- 
day evenings. It would be fine, he thinks, 
if at Sunday services, one could mostly 
“glorify God” and “enjoy him.” Surely 
at church services it is valid, more often 
than not. to assume that those gathered 
together are believing Christians. 

My friend points out that not to make 
that assumption is comparable to calling 
on one’s best girl, and, instead of seeing 
her alone, being subjected to a thirty- 
minute probing with her father of the 
question: Is spiritual love possible among 
mortals? 

To every thing there is a season, 

And a time to every purpose under the 

heaven. 
Surely there is a time to argue that God 
is in his Heaven. but let us remember 
there is also the time to be still and know 
that he is God. 


Signs For Presbyterian Churches 

Louise DaCosta, who keeps us posted 
on what’s new in the Westminster Book 
Stores, thinks we might want to say a few 
words about the new roadside signs for 
churches. 

In complete accord with the words that 
she suggests as pertinent, we present them 
herewith, sans editorial changes. 

“Rotary and Kiwanis Club signs and 
other official welcomes have for many 
years been trademarks of travel to the 
motorist, and it is logical that the church 
as well, should announce its location in 
the community by means of a similar sign 
executed with dignity and taste. At Gen- 
eral Assembly. the Westminster Book 
Stores displayed such a sign, constructed 
of rustproof metal, in baked white enam- 
el. with the lettering, Presbyterian 
Church, in blue, in a size 20 by 25 inches 
Separate panels for the church’s name 
and/or the name of the pastor are avail- 
able with this sign, and may be easily af- 
fixed to it. The sign itself is suspended 
from an attractive wrought-iron standard. 
and comes complete with the necessary 
hardware for attaching to wall or post. 
Many commissioners at the Assembly ex- 
pressed enthusiasm in this sign, both in its 
pleasing appearance and its reasonable 
cost, which brings it well within the reach 
of all budgets. . . .” vm 
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Dr. Lloyd S. Ruland, who wrote 
“Behind the Bamboo Curtain” ( page 
8) is Secretary for China of The 
Board of Foreign Missions. A mis- 
sionary to China himself from 1916 
to 1926, he served as pastor of the 
West Presbyterian Church of Bing- 
hamton, New York. after his return. 











As staff secretary. he spent three 
months in China after the war, study- 
ing the post-war needs of our mis- 
sions. He writes with the authority 
that springs from a thorough first- 
hand knowledge and a keen apprecia- 
tion of things as they are on the 
China scene. both in problem and 
promise. 
THE COVER 

The charming rural church 
on the cover is the First Presby- 
terian Church of Wickenburg. 
Arizona, forty-five vears old this 
spring. 

The neat white building, which is 
the pride of the present congregation. 
has not always been the home of the 
church. When it was first established 
in the wild and woolly days of the 
frontier West. the eight charter mem 
bers held services in the dining room 
of the village hotel. 

Credit for founding the church 
is given to Henry Farnsworth. 
a Spanish-American war veter- 
an described as an old man with 
“long white whiskers and a 
heart of gold.” He used to go 
from door to door handing out 
religious literature. and the chil- 
dren would gather in his shack 
to hear Bible stories. He do- 
nated the land on which the 
present church was built. 

During its chequered history, the 
little church has had its ups and 
downs. For a long time. the Board 
of National Missions contributed to 
its upkeep. At one time there were 
more Methodists and Baptists than 
Presbyterians, while the two circuit 
ministers who each preached one ser- 
mon a month were Presbyterian and 
Episcopal. 

But today the Wickenburg 
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Presbyterian Church is thriving. 
Present) membership is 131. 
The present pastor is the Rev- 





erend Charles A. Surber. There 
is an active Sunday school, and 
the church is the center of activ- 
ity throughout the week. In its 
service to the community, the 
little white frame church is rep- 
resentative of small churches 
rendering an immeasurably sig- 
nificant ministry. 


THE NEXT ISSUE 

Alaska vacation sound good 
this time of year? Three stu- 
dents from Western Theological 
Seminary in Pittsburgh will de- 
scribe their “work as you go” 
jaunt to Alaska last summer 
and their experiences visiting 
mission stations on the way. 


A human-interest account of the 
life story of Johann Sebastian Bach 
will mark the 200th anniversary of 
the death of the great composer. 


Special news coverage on the 
conference of Westminster Fel- 
lowship leaders at Grinnell will 
be included for the young peo- 
ple of the Church. 


“The Means of Grace.” by the 
Reverend Ward F. Boyd, is the next 
in the series of “I Believe.” 
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Decisions: Either—Or 


— DAY we make decisions, some- 
times deliberately, sometimes with 
little thought. Any of these decisions, 
however, may leave permanent marks 
upon our characters. They may change 
the direction of our lives. They may 
seriously affect others and even leave their 
mark upon the world in which we live. 
We need to think seriously about our 
decisions. 

In Isaiah’s description of peace he 
says, “They shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks.” Out of the same piece of iron 
can be forged either a weapon of war or 
an implement of agriculture. The former 
will leave death and suffering in its 
train; the latter will leave harvests to 
feed a hungry world. 

We scarcely realize that we are all 
smiths with our anvils, our hammers, and 
our pieces of iron out of which we are 
shaping either swords or plowshares. 

God has given us time to use as we 
may choose. We can use it constructive- 
ly, or we can waste it or use it harmfully. 
At the end of the day, what we have done 
with our time will leave us and the world 
better or worse off. 


Ox: or Gop’s GREATEST GIFTS to man is 
his mind. One man uses his mental pow- 
ers as the head of a gang of racketeers 
to plot his evil and destructive schemes, 
while another as the head of an industry 
sincerely seeks the welfare of his em- 
ployes and the public. 

Every one of us has some measure of 
physical health and strength. We may 
use our strength to try to bully others into 
submission to our wills, or we may use 
our strength to minister to the wounded 
with tenderness and skill. 

Take as another example the power of 
speech, the ability to make our thoughts 
known through words. We can utter false- 
hood or truth. We can speak words that 
wound or words that heal. We can spread 
the Gospel, or we can repeat gossip. We 
can build up reputations, or we can tear 
them down. 

Food is another material out of which 
we can forge either a sword or a plow- 
share. We can eat for health, or we can 
eat for ill-health. Food can be wasted. or 
it can be conserved. The same grain can 
be distilled to make drink to destroy body. 
mind, and soul, or it can be ground into 
flour to make bread to build strong bodies 
and sound minds. 

The capacity for pleasure is another 


piece of metal for our forge. God in- 
tended us to enjoy his gifts in nature and 
to find delight in our association with 
others. There is a little muscle in fhe 
corner of the mouth called the “risorius” 
or laughing muscle. Would God have put 
it there if he did not intend us to smile? 
But pleasures can be good or bad, helpful 
or harmful. Every capacity for enjoy- 
ment can be used constructively or de- 
structively. Day by day we choose which 
it shall be. 

In another place Isaiah suggests the 
secret of peace: “They shall not hurt 
nor destroy in all my holy mountain.” 
And why? “The cow and the bear shall 
feed; their young ones shall lie down to- 
gether: and the lion shall eat straw like 
the ox.” That is the secret. The carniv- 
orous lion has experienced a change of 
nature; he no longer desires the flesh of 
his former prey. The source of right 
choices and of the good use of materials 
is in the heart that has been changed by 
the grace of God. 

Prayer—God of loving-kindness, make 
us like thyself. Take from our hearts 
all hatred and bitterness and envy and 
selfishness. Enable us to use all our 
powers and possessions for the good of 
others and ourselves. Help us to be good 
neighbors, sowing the seeds of brother- 
hood between races and classes. Purify 
the motives of our nation and enable us to 
use our resources for the good of the 
world. Remove distrust and suspicion 
through mutual understanding. Grant 
that soon may come the time when men 
shall not hurt or destroy in all the earth. 
In Jesus’s name. Amen. 


Scripture Readings 

First Day: Genesis 3:1-24. The consequences of 
a wrong decision. 

Second Day: Genesis 12:1-9. Abraham's decision 
of faith. 

lhird Day: Genesis 13:1-13. Lot's selfish choice 

Fourth Day: Genesis 39:1-18. Joseph holds to 
his ideals. 

Fifth Day: Hebrews 11:23-31. Moses’s heroic 
decision. 

Sixth Day: Joshua 24:14-18. Joshua’s choice an 
example to his nation. 

Seventh Day: I Kings 18:30-39. Elijah calls 
Israel to a decision. 

Eighth Day: II Kings 6:8-23. Elisha chooses the 
way of mercy and peace. 

Ninth Day: Mark 1:14-20. The fishermens 
decision. 

Tenth Day: Mark 2:13-17. Levi (Matthew) 
makes a great decision. 

Eleventh Day: Luke 19:1-10. Zacchaeus changes 
his financial policy. ; 

Twelfth Day: Matthew 25:14-30. A parable oi 
faithfulness. 

Thirteenth Day: Isaiah 2:1-4. Swords or plow- 


shares? : 
Fourteenth Day: Isaiah 11:1-10. A_ vision ol 
peace. —Park Hays MILLER 
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Editorial Comment 


By Paul Calvin Payne 











The Future Comes Creeping In 


“Horror” is the word with which news correspond- 
ents registered their reaction as they watched blue- 
shirted paraders for Stalin in Berlin and remembered 
the brown-shirted youths who had marched those same 
streets a few short years ago for Hitler. One wonders 
how many world catastrophes it will take to teach us 
that children are important. 

In 1934, while thousands of nine- and ten-year-olds 
in Berlin were marching and singing, “We are born to 
die for Germany,” American mothers were feeling quite 
secure and thanking God that America was not Nazi 
Germany. Ten years later. sons of these American 
mothers were dying in the Battle of the Bulge at the 
hands of the children who had marched in Berlin. From 
nine years old to manhood is a very short time. 

During the first World War a Russian prisoner was 
put into a sealed train by German authorities and cata- 
pulted across the border into Russia. That man, Nicko- 
lai Lenin, carried a secret weapon he had picked up in 
Germany. It was this sentence, “What you would have 
in the state, you must first put into the minds of the 
children, through the schools.”” When he became dicta- 


tor, he put that policy into effect. It was later adopted 
by the Fascists and the Nazis, and the life of a conti- 
nent was swiftly and catastrophically changed. This 
story is well known. What is not so well known by 
others than the collectivists themselves is that the chief 
factor in shaping tomorrow’s world is what happens to 
today’s children. 

If you want to transform a society swiftly, begin 
with the children. If you want to lodge a conviction 
indelibly, plant it in the hearts of children. It may well 
be that the greatest hazard to American society is the 
fact that there are today twenty-seven million children 
and youth not receiving any religious training. 

What is needed is a massive effort by the Church 
to bring Christ into these empty lives. Such an effort, 
comparable in scope and earnestness to that of the 
pagan collectivists, might yet play a major part in win- 
ning the struggle for a free world. The future does not 
come boiling in out of the blue, the product of mysteri- 
ous, unpredictable forces. The future comes creeping in 
over the carpet in your home and mine. What do we 
propose to do with it? 


lloles in the Iron Curtain 


An American sent a CARE package to a family) 
east of the iron curtain. He received an enthusiastic 
acknowledgement which expressed appreciation of the 
great democratic nation, whose citizens generously sent 
food to the hungry in other lands. The letter continued 
“—and among the contents of the package. what do you 
suppose I found? a can opener! I tell you that can 
opener will cut a hole right through the Iron Curtain!” 

After the big Whitsunday parade in Berlin, some East 
German youths broke through into the western zone 
They had been told all manner of lies about the bleak 
ness of life and the skulduggery of the ‘occupation’ 
in Western Germany. They had been warned not to 


eat fruit from the fruit stands because it was poisoned 
They ate the fruit and had a grand time. Three hundred 
and eighty of them decided to stay. The others went 
back to ther families, and the story they told of theii 
experience did not help Stalin at all. 

There are many holes in the iron curtain. Some are 
cut by the can openers in CARE packages. Some are 
punched by desperate persons escaping from Red bru- 
tality, some by radio broadcasts, some by news releases 
and some just by rumor. 

Not everything that filters through these holes helps 
the West. The I. R. O. reports that, due to our lack of 
concern for the refugees that flee from Communist tyr- 
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anny, thousands are now turning back in despair to the 
East. They are Stalin’s best propaganda weapon. They 
don’t cost him a ruble. All he has to do is let them tell 
their tales of neglect and suffering in the West. Their 
stories spread like prairie fire. The very fact that they 
risk torture and hideous exile to return speaks louder 
than any radio propaganda. Our callousness toward 
these suffering millions jams the Voice of America more 
effectively than anything the Russians can devise. 

In addition to this lack of concern for the suf- 
ferings of other people. our American racism with its 
Oriental exclusion and alien property laws, together 
with the flagrant consignment of Negroes to second class 
citizenship, even denying them membership in many of 
our white churches, all this pours through the iron 
curtain, gags our missionaries in Communist China, and 
hands Asia to Stalin on a platter, regardless of the bil- 
lions we spend to “contain” Communism in the Far East. 

If the Church of Christ can cleanse itself and effect 
a revival of religion sufficiently real to overcome these 
vast denials of man’s brotherhood and God’s father- 
hood, the news of such a revival will also pour through 
the Iron Curtain, and Christian America will again be- 
come the hope of earth’s oppressed millions to whom 
Communism’s quack remedies are currently appealing 
so effec tively. 






































Photograph above shows a Christian pastor demonstrating a method of grafting 
Today there are still 123 Presbyterian missionaries serving China. 


Behind the 


Bamboo Curtain 


By Lioyd S. Ruland 


The Chinese Christian is challenged to out- 
live, out-love, and out-serve the Communist 


Fy. HE COMMUNISTS came into control of 
China, riding on the rising tide of 
revolution. That phrase aptly describes 
the swift and drastic changes now taking 
place in the densely populated area of 
East and Central Asia. The end of World 
War II brought a great sense of libera- 
tion to the peoples of this vast area. The 
preceding century had been an era of 
colonial exploitation and Western im- 
perialism. Today, the masses of people 
of this region are determined that this 
new period shall bring to them freedom 
and the opportunity to achieve for them- 
selves something better out of life. 

The collapse of Chiang Kai-shek and 
his government was largely due to the 
failure to comprehend the revolutionary 
character of what was taking place. It is 
undoubtedly true that, had the Commv- 
nists not been prepared to take advantage 
of the opportunity, some other revolu- 
tionary party would have come into pow- 
er. With the capture of the island of 
Hainan, the new regime has a firm con- 
trol of China. To hope for any counter- 
revolution in the next few years. staged 
by Generalissimo Chiang, is mere wish- 
ful thinking. The new government must 
now face the ultimate test of the Chinese 
rice bowl. Its continuance in power will 
rest in large measure upon its ability to 
meet at least some of the hopes of the 
Chinese people for a better livelihood. 


P acon THIS SITUATION REALISTICALLY, 
the Chinese Church has accepted the fact 
that, for some time to come, it must be 
prepared to live with Communism. For- 
tunately. the Christian movement in 
China has retained much of the revolu- 
tionary character of its Founder and 
those early Christians who were said to 
have turned the world upside down. In 
China, Communism is confronting no 
dead or sterile religion, but the Christian 
faith at its best. 

Two facts about the newly established 
People’s Government are __ particularly 
pertinent to this discussion. The first of 
these is the guarantee of religious free- 
dom written into the new constitution 
adopted in October 1949. The leaders of 
the Government are confirmed Commu- 
nists, firmly committed to Marxian phi- 
losophy, but they seem to be prepared 
for the present, to tolerate the Christian 
religion, particularly Protestantism, be- 
cause of its remarkable record of service 
to the Chinese people. It is, however, 
their belief that, as the program is real- 
ized, the Chinese will no longer feel a need 
of religion, and that it will be discarded 
as an outgrown garment. 

It was inevitable that missionaries, 
mission institutions, and even the Chi- 
nese Church should come under a meas- 
ure of suspicion because of their links 
with the capitalistic countries of the 
West. In many local areas, the Commu- 
nist officials, ignoring or being ignorant of 
the declaration of religious freedom, have 
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put their natural opposition to religion 
into action with an unfriendly and dis- 
criminatory policy directed against the 
local Christian program. In view of the 
drastic revolution taking place, the tense 
international situation, and the distrust 
that has been aroused, we can be grateful 
that the Chinese Church has not suffered 
more severely. 


7 HE SITUATION TODAY varies in different 
sections of China. In many areas, the 
Church and the Christian institutions 
have experienced little interference. The 
darkest report comes from Manchuria, 
where, before the Japanese War, the 
Church of Christ in China, the united 
Church in China with which we Presby- 
ierians cooperate, had 290 churches. Ac 
wding to a very recent survey, only 
of these churches are actively 
functioning This 
line is not due entirely to Communist 


torty-seven 


today staggering de- 


opposition. A number of church build 


ings were destroyed and congregations 





widely scattered during the severe fight- 
ing. For a considerable period, mission 
subsidies were not available T day 
however, all forty-seven churches are ful- 
lv self-supporting and are in a stronger 


osition than ever before 
Viewing China as a whole, the situa- 
ion is the brightest in the larger citie 


authorities are in contri 
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while in the smali and more remote com- 
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munities I n 1oca hiclal ma re 

riendly and the Christian leadership 
vay be weak [ I have been many 
cases of harassing regulations and, occa 
sionaliv. serious interference 


We can rejoice in the remarkabi rec- 
ord of the Chinese Church in this period 


1 
of strain and uncertainty. Surely God 
failed his Church in this crucial 


has not tare 
shock of 


Ai the firs 


ition there 


nour of testing. 


tinge the 


forces of “liber 
Was a Winnowing process and some of the 
weaker members fell away. but more re- 


cently there have { 


eports 
from many sections of China of a marked 


Many 


overflowing. 


come reliable 


surge in religious interest. 





churches are crowded to 
been held in 


manv churches. with large attendance and 


Evangelistic services have 


many decisions to enter the Christian 
lite. Christians have been drawn into a 
They have 


gained a new boldness in their witness to 


closet fellowship of prayer 
the Gospel of Christ, even among those 
In their relations 
with governmental authorities, they have 
taken a firm stand as Christians. insisting 
on their right of religious freedom. 


of Caesar's household. 


R ECENTLY, a Chinese pastor, passing 
through a zone under military 
had his baggage inspected and his Bible 
When his protest ended in 
failure, he appealed to the chief inspector, 
Whose reply was that they had been in- 
Structed to confiscate all objects of super- 
stitution and, therefore, they were retain- 


control, 


confiscated. 
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ing the book. The pastor then wrote a 
letter to Mao Tze-tung, the head of the 
People’s Government, reporting the in- 
cident and requesting, on the basis of the 
right of freedom of religion, the return 
of the Bible. Very promptly he received 
a reply from Mao’s office, acknowledging 
the receipt of the request and telling him 
to present the letter to the official who 
had confiscated the Bible. This was done, 
and the Bible was promptly returned. 
The second aspect of the situation in 
China which calls for special comment is 
the United Front. The People’s Govern- 
ment has invited all parties, except those 
closely related to the former governmeni, 
to join in the program of social and eco 
Here. the Chinese Chris 
tian faces that difficult responsibility of 
Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's and to God the things that are 
God’s. As 
Christians must bé 


nomic reforms. 
rendering to 
citizens of China, Chinese 
loyal to their govern 
ment and active supporters of its pro- 


gram. so long as the goals to be achieved 
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and the 
harmony with the principles of Christ. 


| HE Church must manifesi an active 


for the social and economic wel- 


means for attaining them are in 


concel 


fare of the millions of depressed peoples 
The Church would sutfer irreparable harm 
in this revolutionary period if it assumed 
a mere negative attitude and thereby be 
came a defender of the status quo ob 


tructing thoss sOcia and economi 


lesperately needed in Chin 





changes so 

The Chinese Christian is keenly aware ot 
the ints of conflict between his Chris 
ian faith a Communist ideology. He 


sees clearly that this conflict is not going 


to be settled on the battlefield of China 
yut in the minds and hearts of the people 
of that land. To him 
o every Christian to out-live 
out-love, and out-serve the Communist 

The local Communist authorities re- 
borrowed” certain mission build- 


Communism Is a 


1] 
challenge 


cently 
ings in one of the centers of our Presby 
terian work for occupancy by a Commu 
that had moved to this city 
Shortly after the 
Chinese 


nist college 
from Shanghai school 


was settled the local pasto! 


learned that there was a very active 
group of Christians among the student 
body. They had started, while the school 
was still in Shanghai, as a small group of 
six Christians, but they had at- 
tracted other students by their superior 
manner of life until they had grown into 
an actively organized Christian fellowship 
with a membership of over sixty students. 


rapidly 


The pastor made contact with the lead- 
ers of the fellowship, and, as a result, 
these students are not only regular at- 
tendants at the Sunday services, but they 
are serving as teachers in the Sunday 
school, leaders in the young people's so- 
ciety. and on Sunday afternoons are go- 
ing out as evangelistic bands to visit the 
neighboring rural When the 
leaders of this fellowship were called be- 


villages. 


fore the college president and reminded 
that they were students in a Communist 
college, they boldly declared, “We are 
Christians, and the only way you can 
stop us from witnessing as Christians is 
to cut off our heads.” So this dynamic 
faith breaks forth with Pentecostal power 
in many unexpected places. 

But these Christians are primarily con- 
cerned that the Church shall have its own 
distinctly Christian program of social and 
economic betterment. They have pointed 
out to the Communists, in an_ official 
statement, the splendid record of the 
Chinese Church in the past century in 
pioneering and giving significant leader 
ship in practically every field of social 
service in China. They are determined 
that that program shall be intensified to 
day and ey 
human need 
out that the deepest needs of China can 


not be met by any 


ressed in many new fields of 
But above all, they point 


social or economic 
redemptivi 
human 
heart. Evangelism will continue to be th 


program, but only by the 


love of Christ transforming the 
center of the message and program of the 
Chinese Church. 


This ideological conflict’ centers pri- 


marily in the students of China, the 
youth of today who will be the leaders of 


These 
sympathetic 


China tomorrow. young peopl 


deserve our understanding 
and patient friendship. They have largely 
discarded the old religions of China as 
this new day. They 


being inadequate for 
are idealistic and patriotic, but for some 
years they have telt frustrated, first dur 
ing the period of the war and then, with 
the coming of peace, in the disappointing 
record of the Nationalists. lou many stu 
seemed to be no cause to 


dents, ther 


which they could give their lives. 


ry b . 
| HEN the Communist movement, as a 
revolutionary program, with some of the 


dynamic qualities of a religious faith 
offering high ideals and calling for a life 
of discipline and sacrifice, arose to chal 


lenge them. Many vouth have enlisted, at- 
tracted to it in no sense by its atheistic 
philosophy, but by its proposed program 
of social and economic betterment. 

It is in its training of Chinese youth 
that the Communist movement comes 
into most direct conflict with the Chinese 
Church and its program of Christian edu- 
cation. Our Christian schools and col- 
leges have had a notable record in train- 
ing an outstanding Christian leadership 
for China. In this period when conflict- 
ing ideologies are challenging the youth 
of China, it is imperative that we main 
tain these Christian schools at all cost, 
so long as they are able to make a strong 
impact upon the youth who come within 
Today, it must be frankly 
phases of our 


their walls. 
stated that, of all the 
Christian program, these schools are in 

the gravest danger. 
The Communist authorities, in carrying 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Tent, cars, and bicycle at Talmaks Dell camp in Idaho indicate present solidarity of Nez Percés, long divided over faiths. 


Nez Perce Fourth of July 


N° GROUP OF AMERICANS that I know 
of puts so much time and heart into 
their.celebration of Independence Day as 
100 Indians of the Nez Percé tribe in 
Idaho. They set aside a special camping 
ground of 640 acres—a square mile—for 


“Fourth 


the annual gathering. and their 


of July” festivities last for two weeks. 

1 spent July 4, 1949, with the Nez 
Percés at Talmaks Dell, their camp- 
xround, near Craigmont, Idaho. There ‘I 


witnessed celebrations at once religious, 
patriotic, and social, the development of 
a long and dramatic history 

It was over a hundred years ago, in 
1836, that Presbyterian missionary Henry 
Spalding took Christianity to the Nez 
Percé Indians. The care with which his 
memory is preserved by the Indians to- 
day seems to indicate that he made a 
deep impression on their ancestors 
Spalding taught the Nez Percé to honor 
and observe four holidays—Thanksgiv- 
ing, Easter, Christmas, and the Fourth of 
luly. For a decade after his coming, the 
tribe celebrated the Fourth, but for one 
day only. 

But in 1847 war-drums sounded across 
the West, and a hot wave of hatred for 
the white man and all his works swept 
through the Indian communities. Henry 
Spalding’s friend, missionary Whitman, 
and eleven others were massacred by 
Cayuse Indians on November 29, 1847, 
near Walla Walla. now in the State of 
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By CLIFFORD M. DRURY 


Washington. Spalding fled to the Wil- 
liamette Valley, now in Oregon. 

In the years that followed, the Nez 
Percé Indians, with the prodding and 
support of Hudson Bay Company fur 
traders, made a mockery of the United 
States’ national holiday. The traders 
brought plenty of cheap liquor, and the 
Fourth of July came to be the date that 
touched off a two-weeks’ carouse of 
drinking, gambling. and debauchery. 

But the seed of Christianity planted by 
Spalding had not entirely died. Some of 
the Nez Percés remembered him and his 
teachings with respect. They felt they 
could not go along with the half-civilized 
orgies of their fellow-tribesmen. When 
the “heathen’—the Nez Percés of today 
still use the word to designate their non- 
Christian tribesmen—began their two- 
week “Fourth of July,” the Christians 
held a meeting of their own during the 
same period. In open competition with 
the heathen, these Indians sought to per- 
suade as many as they could to come 
over to their camp. 

By 1871. the feeling against the pale- 
faces had subsided. Missionary Spalding 
returned to the Nez Percés and, for a 
short time, lent impetus to a religious re- 
vival among the Indians. Little Presby- 
terian churches were started on the Reser- 
vation and prospered. 


The custom of a two-week camp when 
July 4 came around was now established 
with Christians and non-Christians alike 
While a better feeling now prevailed be- 
tween the two groups, the wilder element 
oi the tribe continued to make a satur- 
nalia of its annual festivities. In 1887, at 
the instigation of the fur trappers, the 
two groups of Nez Percés set up one 
grand camp, the Christians meeting on 
one side and the heathen on the other 

This plan continued for a decade with 
mounting tension between the two sides 
of the camp. In 1897 the Christians re- 
solved once more to “come out from 
among them. and be separate.” The 
elders of the churches drew sharp lines: 
those who chose to camp with the heathen 
would not be admitted to the Christian 
camp; junketing from the Christian camp 
into the heathen was not allowed. Only 
thus could the integrity of the congrega- 
tions be maintained. 


Tne DECISION WAS COSTLY. Families were 
divided. Weak or curious Christians 
tried to slip over into the heathen camp 
when they thought they could evade de- 
tection. Backsliding husbands told Chris- 
tian wives, “If you don’t come along 
with me, I can easily get another wife 
over there.” 

When the camps formally convened on 
July 3. 1897, more than a thousand In- 
dians, including visitors from other tribes. 
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issembled in the heathen camp. Among 
them was the notorious Chief Joseph. 
who had led a bloody uprising in 1877. 
As the people arrived from various parts 
of the 
ferced upon them at a fork in the road 
which camp they would choose. Several 
hundred went to the Christian camp. 

The climax came on the morrow, Inde- 

pendence Day. The scene is preserved in 
eye-witness description by a young 
John Hedges. He 
“IT saw as brave a thing as will 
be seen anywhere among any people. 
The great heathen camp taken 
kindly to the separation of the Christian 
Mr. Sibbetts and I 
there in the mission 
early in the morning watching the whole 
picturesque and wonderful drama. 
We heard a noise down the road toward 
the heathen camp, and looking that way 
We saw a great wild 
coming out of that camp having on their 
War paint and bonnets, riding on spirited 
horses and coming down the road toward 
us bent on riding into the Christian camp 
and breaking it up. 

“Mr. Sibbetts and I stood there as if 
paralyzed watching the oncoming savages. 
We were afraid to stay and ashamed to 
run. Just then we saw five men riding 
out of the Christian camp with their 
horses at full gallop. They swept through 
the meadow gate on to the 


Reservation, the decision was 


Presbyterian minister 
wrote: 


had not 


camp. were 


standing out yard 


crowd of fellows 


great road 
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Old Glory marks center of camp’s 640 acres on Idaho prairie. 





which the were riding. 


They ranged themselves across it and re- 


down savages 
mained seated like statues on their horses 
watching the approach of the savage pro- 
five unarmed men standing 
against at least two hundred brandishing 
weapons.” 

The Christian 
Indians stopped the procession. “From 
that time,” wrote Hedges, “there was no 
disturbance of the Christian camp nor 
did the Christian Indians go into the 
heathen camp.” 


cession 


courage of those five 


ry 
I HE CHRISTIANS moved their camp to 
its present site, a rolling butte dotted with 


pines and covered with lush. knee-deep 
grass, in 1910 and have been meeting 
there annually ever since. The Nez 
Percés now number 1,500, of whom 600 


are Presbyterians. Their six churches will 
have an all-Indian ministry, for 
there are now two Indian pastors and four 
young Nez Percés now studying for the 
ministery. 

When I visited the Nez Percés at their 
last Fourth of July camp, their evangel- 
ical fervor was unmistakable. 

One Sunday, July 3, the 
three services in the conference tent at 
Talmaks. each service being about two 
and a half hours long. Wendell Chino, an 
Apache Indian, who was a student the 
previous year at the Cook Training 
School for Indians at Phoenix. Arizona, 


soon 


Indians held 





Camp Secretary Sam Watters calls meetings with ancient bell. 


service. When 
fourteen young 
men and women walked to the front and 
accepted Christ as their Savior. Across 
a young man 
arose and said to his wife, “I am going 
forward. Will you go with me?” Im- 
mediately she arose and placed her hand 
in his as the two walked down the aisle 
together. 

Indians have a reputation for being 
stolid and phlegmatic. But that night at 
Talmaks 1 witnessed an outpouring of 
tears by young and old, men and women. 
As each of the fourteen went forward, 
he was greeted first by the native pastors 
and the elders. Then the relatives and 
friends of the converts stepped down out 
of the choir or went forward from the 
give welcome and en- 


preached at the evening 


opportunity was given 


the aisle from where I sat, 


congregation to 
couragement. 

I saw grandparents embrace _ their 
grandchildren with tears of joy. One In- 
dian woman with a madonna-like face 
saw a girl in the audience weeping. She 
sat down by the girl, put her arm around 
her, and spoke to her. Then both of them 
arose and went down the aisle to the 
altar. 

As I was watching this scene, the his- 
tory of the Nez Percé Indians came back 
to me. How often, I thought, is this pat- 
tern repeated in Christian history: perse- 
cution, revival, and greater growth. The 
cycle has been relived in modern America. 














Presbyterian Women Hold Greatest Meeting 


The Women Speak 
On Current Problems 


If the Church succeeds. in the next 
four years, in breaking the toehold of 
racial segregation, in forcing the limita- 
tion of liquor advertising, in “Christian- 
izing” the relationships of men and wom- 
en in economic life, and in diverting some 
of our secular interests into more spiritual 
channels, it will be due in part to the im- 
pact of the June meeting of the National 
Council of Women’s Organizations. 

Meeting in forty different sections 
those attending the conference at Ocean 
Grove, New Jersey. tackled these major 
group 
ame a 


problems in the give-and-take o 


discussion. Out of the sessions 
variety of findings which helped to shape 
the council's a»nounced emphases for the 
next quadrenninm 

Group leaders reported that every 
member of every commission took part— 
which meant that each of the 2,036 women 
attending the conference had something to 
say about what the next quadrennium’s 
goal would be 

Included in the group reports were 
a number of concrete suggestions which 
when tabulated and distributed among 
local associations. will lend force to the 
general pronouncements and provide spe- 
cific courses of action 

For example, the majority of the groups 
agreed that Presbyterian women should 
resist the mounting pressure of social 
drinking and continue their efforts to make 
the Church a more powerful social force 
for education for abstinence. control of 
the liquor traffic, and rehabilitation of the 
victims of alcohol. Specific suggestions 
included: to disapproval of 
movies which make drinking glamorous 
to elect to public office candidates who 


express 


stand for law enforcement: where Pos- 
sible, to refuse to patronize restaurants 
which serve liquor; to elect to positions of 
church leadership only persons who ah 
stain from drinking. 

In the field of race relations. 
thoughtful discussion centered on the rec- 
ognition that Christian training in the 
home will include the development of 
Christian attitudes toward people of dif- 
ferent races and nationalities, and around 
the means by which local women’s asso- 
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ciations can—as stated in the approved 
definition of membership—give “special 
emphasis to the interpretation of ‘all 
women’ as meaning the inclusion of other 
races.” Various types of inter-racial activ- 
ity were proposed as practical means of 
bringing about joint participation. 

A specific area of action advocated by 
more than one group was to “urge repre- 
sentatives in Congress to take appropriate 
steps to abolish segregation in Washing- 
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5 
Womens Goals, 1950-54 

In the final hours of their National 
quadrennial meeting at Ocean Grove. 
New Jersey, women of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S. A. adopted the 
following statement of “Objectives 
for 1950-54": 

Convinced that it is “God who is 
at work within us giving us the will 
and the power to achieve his pur- 
pose,’ we will strive to give God the 
central place in our homes, our na- 
tion, and the world and will dedicate 
anew ourselves and our organizations 
to the fuller release of his power. 
Therefore 

1. We seek to be committed, in- 
formed Christian women. 

By daily seeking to find God’s will 
for our lives: 

Through planned Bible study: 

By reading PRresBYTERIAN LIFE, 
OuTREACH, and THe YEAR Book OF 
PRAYER; 

By studying and sharing in the 
total program of the Presbyterian 
Church and the actions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in all areas. 

2. We seek to realize that com- 
mitment reaches its fulfillment only 
in terms of Christian action. Know- 
ing that we are one family in the eves 
and love of God, we seek to deepen 
and extend that fellowship. 

By prayer and by strengthening re- 
lationships with Christians in all parts 
of the world: 

By bridging the barriers between 
races, economic groups, and creeds: 

By exerting our influence against 
all those forces which destroy per- 
4 sonality. 
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ton, D. C.”—cited by one of the speakers 
as a “poor show case” for the nation’s 
practice of democratic principles. 

Many groups urged “strong cooperation 
and support of the efforts being made by 
our Presbyterian church-related institu- 
tions to eliminate racial segregation.” 

The conducting of community surveys 
to determine living conditions of minority 
groups and substandard-income families 
was also proposed. 

In the field of economic life, it was 
brought out that women have great eco- 
nomic power which they have not fully 
realized. They may exert their influence 
in economic affairs in such practical ways 
as analyzing their own personal practices 
as employers of household help. investi- 
gating working conditions of employees of 
the church. buying clothing made under 
decent working conditions, and shopping 
where fair employment practices are fol- 
lowed. 

Threaded through the discussions were 
recommendations for fuller participation 
in informed citizenship, with the sug- 
gested goal—‘Every Presbyterian woman 
a registered and informed voter.” 

The report of the committee on 
findings also stated: “Because Presbyte- 
rian women recognize areas of particular 
concern to churchwomen it is necessary 
for them to become familiar with the 
Church’s position on housing, discrimina- 
tion, alcohol education, and economic life, 
and to reaffirm their allegiance to these 
pronouncements.” 


Ocean Grove Attendance 
Sets New Record 

The delegates and visitors from all 
points of the compass who poured into 
Ocean Grove for the 1950 quadrennial 
meeting of Presbyterian women set a 
new attendance record. The total was 
more than 6,000 before the week was out 
including daily and Sunday visitors. Of- 
ficial tally for those who spent the full 
week was more than 2.036, including 515 
official delegates and 1,523 visitors. Pre- 
vious high was at Grand Rapids in 1946 
when almost 1,500 women were present. 

One of the largest delegations came 
from Kansas. which boasted two busloads 
if women energetically marshalled by 
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Mrs. W. E. Bartlett of Wichita. Other 
busloads came from Texas, Michigan, and 
Tennessee. and special trains came from 
Chicago and Indianapolis. St. Louis sent 
sixty Or more, as contrasted with areas 
like Wyoming and Montana, which had 
only two or three. Every state was rep- 
resented, and the presbyteries of Alaska, 
Cuba, and Puerto Rico. Delegate who 
travelled farthest was Mrs. Bert Bingle of 
the Yukon Presbyterial. Alaska. 

Not all of the visitors were veter- 
ans. Mrs. Marjorie Miller, twenty-eight- 
year-old housewife from El Paso, Texas, 
for example, was the youngest among the 
Texas busload. Never having attended 
either a synodical or presbyterial meeting 
before, she got a tremendous “lift” from 
being a part of so great a gathering. “It 
was a thrill to hear them all join together 
in the opening hymn,” she said. 

Whether the came as 
delegates or just 
on, they found the week a rich source of 
with the 


women official 


to see what was going 
spiritual refueling, beginning 
keynote address by Dr. Raymond Lind- 
juist. “If we will let the power of God 
work in us, we will revolutionize the 
vorld.” the dynamic six-foot minister of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Orange, 
New Jersey, told the group 

The first morning, the women heard 
Dr. W. Sherman Skinner of the East Lib- 
erty Church of Pittsburgh point up the 
dangers of secularism 

“We have not deliberately figured out 
reasons for disbelieving in God, but we 
have let him go by default,” declared Dr. 
Skinner. “We live on our own steam with 
the morals of our social set and the ideals 
dictated by advertisers 

“We are so afraid of offending some- 
one if anything which would be called re- 
ligion is allowed to creep into our schools 

that religion is practically left out 
of education. Strangest of all is the 
secularization of our churches, where we 
rely on organization instead of devotion, 
and exalt the Church instead of Christ.” 

He urged his listeners to stop and ask 
themselves if we do not need to seek God 
and, with the help of the Holy Spirit, 
find the way to bring home and school 
and work and church and everything into 
the light of His guidance. 

These initial sessions launched the 
meeting on a weeklong program of stimu- 
lating addresses and discussions. each of 
which had special significance to the 
women. They found it inspiring to hear a 
panel of six present their personal testi- 
mony to the power of God in their lives. 
They had an opportunity to see a one- 
act play, No Hands but Mine, written es- 
pecially for the national meeting by Mary 
Elizabeth Sergent. and to hear Dr. Ray- 
mond Kearns Jr. discuss Christianity in 
the home. For many, a highpoint of the 
week was the commissioning on Sunday 
evening of fifty-two new foreign mission- 
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aries by Dr. John A. Mackay, president 
of The Board of Foreign Missions. This 
was the first time the commissioning 
service has been held outside New York. 
Each morning. Mrs. Paul Moser led in 
the dedication of the day, and Bible study 
was conducted each 
James W. Clarke, pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of St. Louis. Music 
was provided by the Barber-Scotia and 
Warren Wilson Choirs and the 
Ukrainian Presbyterian Choir. 
Spiritual emphases of the week 
climaxed with the sermon Sunday morn- 
ing by Dr. Julian Price Love of Louisville 
Seminary and by the Communion service 
conducted Monday afternoon by Church 
Moderator Hugh I. Evans and Dr. Clarke. 


Ohioan Elected Head 
Of Women’s Council 


Business sessions at the women’s con- 
vention were short and to-the-point, with 
stock-taking of the past and plans for the 
future comprising the officers’ reports. 

Of major importance to all women was 
the election of personable Mrs. W. Verne 
Buchanan to the presidency. Mrs. Bu- 
follows in Moderator Hugh Ivan 
Evans's shadow as the second Ohioan to 
be elected this year to a top office in the 
Church U.S.A. She is a 
deaconess and church school teacher in 
First Presbyterian Church, New Philadel- 
phia. Ohio, past president of Steubenville 


afternoon by Dr 


College 


were 


chanan 


Presbyterian 


Presbyterial, and present treasurer of the 
presbyterial for the three Boards. 
She is also first vice president of Ohio 
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Synodical and has served as secretary of 
Spiritual Life and Stewardship work in 
Ohio Synod. New Philadelphia church 
people know her as president of the town’s 
Council of Church Women. 

A new National Council of six regional 
members and one representative of each 
of the three Boards (see cut) was also 
chosen with Mrs. Buchanan on the second 
day of the convention. 

Looking backward over the past quad- 
rennium, Mrs. John M. Irvine, outgoing 
president, reported that Presbyterian 
women gave $8,596.640 for the denomina- 
tion’s “ongoing and opportunity projects.” 
Women also made articles for hospitals, 
mission stations valued at 
$366,316, she said. 


schools, and 


The organization's approved statement 
of policy for the next quadrennium places 
special emphasis on the all-inclusiveness 
of membership. All women members of 
the Church are potential members of Pres- 
byterian Women’s Organizations; actual 
members are those who express a desire 
to accept the purpose and share in the 
work of the “All women” 
was interpreted to include those of all 
nations, and classes. 


organization. 


races 

Annual dues for each society were 
raised at the convention from $1.50 to 
$2.00. Presbyterial treasurers and finance 
committees, however, prorate the 
amount for each society according to size 


may 


of the soc iety 
Women have been 
support of the Church’s three 
cording to reports made by the treasurer 
of each Board. Women’s contributions to 


generous in their 


Joards, ac- 








New officers of the National Council of Presbyterian Women’s Organizations. Seated 
are (from left) Mrs. Charles Jack of Salt Lake City, Utah; Mrs. David K. Allen 
of Fairmont, West Virginia: Mrs. Richard B. Downing, Syracuse, New York; and 
Mrs. L. C. Curlin, Waxahachie, Texas. Standing are Mrs. J. T. Robison, Texarkana, 
Texas: Mrs. Scott Ellis, Dallas Center, lowa; President Mrs. W. Verne Buchanan, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio; Mrs. David A. Johnston, Portland, Oregon; and Mrs. H. 
Howard Black, Wappinger Falls, New York. Mrs. Robison, Mrs. Black, and Mrs. 
Harry Reed, Waterloo, lowa (not shown), represent the Presbyterian Church Boards 
of Christian Education, Foreign Missions, and National Missions, respectively. 
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from 


Foreign Missions 
1946-50 amounted to $3,941,.845.63. To 
National Missions the women gave $3,900.- 
000. Their support of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education jumped from $65,000 in 
1946 to $170,000 in 1949. 


The Board of 


Introducing the report of The 
Board of Foreign Missions, Miss Margaret 
Shannon, Home Base Secretary, said that 
the Board exists to help church people 
help others whose courage has run out 
Miss Elsie Penfield, Secretary of Women’s 
Work for the Board of National Missions 
pointed out new national mission frontiers 
of concern to the women. 

Miss Mildred Roe, Secretary of Wom- 
en’s Work for the 
ucation, told delegates that Presbyterians 
are becoming literate Christians” 
through use of the new curriculum. It is 
being used, she said, in 5.998 churches in 
the United States and in sixty-nine 
churches in eleven foreign countries. She 


Board of Christian Ed- 


more 


reported also that last year 372 scholar- 
ships for students preparing for full-time 
Christian service were granted through the 


Board. 


World Council Leader 
Raps Communism 


Women attending the national meeting 
at Ocean Grove had no cause to complain 
that theirs was an easy diet. In a week-long 
program of speeches, groups, 
and forums, they tackled some of the most 
monumental problems of the day—Com- 
munism, racial tensions, political Cathol- 
icism and others. 

High among talks commanding special 
concern was the address given by Dr. Wil- 
lem Visser *t Hooft of Geneva, Switzer- 


discussion 





Western and midwestern delegates chat outside auditorium. 





KOREA BULLETIN 

According to cables received last 
week the church’s 52 Missionaries in 
Korea are all safe. All but one of 
them were at a Mission Conference 
100 miles south of Seoul when the 
Reds struck The Mission 
Treasurer John Genso, is now safe 
in Japan. 


one, 


—TuHeE Epirors 











land. (See box on page 16.) Reporting on 
Christianity behind the iron curtain, the 
General Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches drew an ovation when he de- 
clared that Russia's attempt to destroy 
the churches is not Russian 
tactics do not call for direct persecution, 
he said, but rather a long-range subtle 
campaign. “But if you were to ask me 
where in the world today do you find a 
truly vital Church, 1 would say in Rus- 
sian-dominated countries.” 


succeeding. 


At the same session, Dr. W. Stanley 


Rycroft, new Secretary for Latin Ameri- 
ca of The Board of Missions, 
searched out the dangers of the political 
influences of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Launching his talk on a note of reli- 
gious tolerance, Dr. Rycroft nevertheless 
pointed out that in its authoritarianism 
and demands on the whole person, Roman 
Catholicism resemblance to Com- 
munism as a 


Foreign 


bears 
“menace to the democratic 
way of life.” 

“The hierarchy seems less worried about 
the downtrodden masses in Latin Amer- 
ica, Spain, and Ireland than about how 
to keep itself entrenched, and that is one 
reason why Roman Catholicism has un- 
wittingly paved the way for the spread of 
Communism.” said Dr. Rycroft. Like 
Visser ‘t Hooft, he advised his audience 


to know the facts of the question and to 








From left are Mrs. 


Charles Markley, Minneapolis, Kansas; Mrs. Stanley Tarves, Woodland, Washington; 
Mrs. Van Nostrand, Berkeley, California: Mrs. Thomas Pogue, Minneapolis, Kansas. 
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understand the bases of the Protestant 
faith. “We would deplore anything in the 
nature of an anti-Catholic campaign,” he 
said. “What we want is a pro-Protestant 
movement.” 

A lively question-and-answer period fol- 
lowed the two addresses, with Dr. Her- 
mann N. Morse of the Board of National 
Missions, Dr. Charles T. Leber of The 
Board of Foreign Missions, Dr. Paul N. 
Poling of the Division of Social Educa- 
tion and Action of the Board of Christian 
Education, and the Reverend Marshal L, 
Scott participating. 

Coping with social problems on 
their own doorsteps. delegates and visitors 
at an earlier session heard three speakers 
present the Church’s position on race re- 
lationships, economic affairs, and social 
drinking. For this discussion Miss Winni- 
fred Wygal set the stage with a play-by- 
play account of the choices confronting 
the Mr. Browns and Mrs. Greens in such 
as club politics, business trans- 
actions, and associations with other racial 
groups. 

‘Any church that is too crowded for a 


matters 


person of a minority race is too crowded 
for God,” declared Dr. William H. Me- 
Conaghy, in calling attention to the Gen- 
eral Assembly's pronouncements for a 
nonsegregated Church and society. 

“If it (inclusion of minority groups) 
doesn’t happen in the local churches, it 
doesn’t happen,” the head of the Church's 
Institute of Racial and Cultural Relations 
said. 

In discussing economic affairs, the 
Reverend Marshal L. Scott of the Presby- 
terian Institute of Industrial Relations in 
New York was frank to say that there is 
no set pattern for Presbyterian economic 
beliefs, but that by our bland conviction 
that “business and religion don’t mix” we 
sometimes rule out God as effectively as 
the anti-religious Communist. 

We are living interdependently today 
as never before. he said, and the seven 
out of eight who are employed have to 
learn to get along with each other. “The 
Church believes in labor unions.” he de- 
clared. “Workers cannot be assured of 
self-determination in any other Christian 
way.” 

Mr. Scott pointed out that women have 
tremendous economic power and can exert 
their moral influence to bring about the 
end of economic injustices. 

Defining the Church's position on social 
drinking, Dr. Clifford Earle of the Division 
of Social Education and Action. pointed 
out that, while the Christian is to be 
guided by his own conscience, the Presby- 
terian Church favors voluntary total ab- 
stinence. The Church’s three-point pro- 
gram with respect to alcohol includes care 
and compassion for the problem drinker. 
education on the implications of use of 
alcohol, and public action to restrain the 
liquor trade. 
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Mrs. Rebecca Oka Mbayi of West Africa 


and interpreter Mrs. Norman A. Horner. 


Lady From Africa 

One of the chief centers of attraction 
at Ocean Grove was a dark-skinned. cot- 
ton-clad lady who could speak not a word 
of English—Mrs. Rebecca Oka Mbayi of 
Spanish Guinea. West Africa. 

Flown to New York for the meeting in 
the company of Miss Mary Hunter. Pres- 
byterian missionary to Africa, Mrs. Mbayi 
reacted to her first plane ride with char- 
acteristic calm. “It’s just like riding 
in a little dugout canoe.” she said, “ex- 
cept you can’t stand up.” 

This remark, and all others. 
passed on by an interpreter. Wherever she 
went during the week, she was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Norman A. Horner. wife 
of the professor of missions at Louisville 


had to be 


Seminary. who spent ten years in_ the 
French Cameroun as a 
Mrs. Horner was unfamiliar with Mrs 


missionary. 


Mbayi’s native tongue. and Rebecca. of 
course, knew no English 
Bulu. a 


but they found 


common ground dialect used 
widely in West Africa 

Although Mrs. Mbayi’s speech to 
the women’s session had to be made i 
Bulu 
through, with or without benefit of trans- 
lator. She and her husband. 
the parents of eight children. had given up 
a sizable 


her radiant sincerity came shining 


told how she 
fortune by African standards to 
travel around and tell people about Christ 
le of startled laughte: 
told them how 


She brought a rip; 


to the audience when she 
glad she was to come to America “to tell 
the women about Christ.” If her remark 
sounded like a reversal in the usual direc- 
tion of missionary activity. it was unin- 
tentional: again and again she remarked 
how happy she was to be a part of so 
Christian a gathering. 

Only once was her faith in the tenor of 
American Christianity shaken. When she 
arrived in New York and saw the tre- 
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mendous_ skyscrapers, she murmured, 
“What wealth, .what wealth. How can 
America find time for God when they 
spend so much building buildings such as 
these?” 

Mrs. Mbayi was one of twenty-four 
special guests from abroad, who proved a 
magnetic attraction to amateur photog- 
raphers, in their colorful national cos- 
tumes of India, Pakistan, China. the 
Philippines. Guatemala, Lebanon, Thai- 
land, and Brazil. 


Tips from Experts 


Tips on how to make women’s groups 
function effectively included as a 
major part of the program of the women’s 
national meeting in Ocean Grove 

The “why” of group work was under- 
scored by Miss Margaret Williamson, Di- 
rector of Training of the National 
Y.W.C.A. Warning against the temptation 
to narrow group leadership to the few 
“tried and true.” Miss Williamson empha- 
sized the need for full participation on 
the part of every individual. ‘Another sit- 
uation that limits the accomplishment of 
tendency 


were 


groups is the to stereotyped 
and routinized programs that go on and 
on without benefit of periodic honest 
evaluation.” 

That same evening. Mrs. Stuart Taylor, 
Mrs. Daisy Lampkin. and Miss Dorothy 
Kenyon told the women’s association rep- 
resentatives how to go about making their 
influence felt in various areas of life. 

Speaking of the power of the pen and 
the press. Mrs. Daisy Lampkin, vice presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Courier publishing 
think 


what would happen if Christian women 


company. urged her audience to 


were to pick up their pens and protest 
“the type of moving pictures which our 


children are seeing; the number of taverns 
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that spring up in a community; the gam- 
bling devices available to the youth of our 
land; the lack of police enforcement 
against the use of profane language on 
the streets of our cities; the lack of pro- 
vision of better recreational facilities by 
city governments; the inefficiency of our 
police who are often prone to look the 
other way rather than enforce the law.” 

Mrs. Stuart Taylor, Presbyterian mem- 
ber of the school board in Vineland, New 
Jersey. urged that women carry a greater 
share in the responsibility for education. 
Besides helping to fill the need for teach- 
ers and assuring religious instruction to 
schoolchildren, Christian women are 
needed on public school boards. she said. 

Miss Dorothy Kenyon, New York law- 
yer and 1946-49 delegate to the UN Com- 
mission on the Legal Status of Women. 
declared: ““We must get to all parts of the 
world where women need our help. Where 
women are degraded and humiliated, that 
country is also material for dictatorship.” 


Sidelights 


Though discussions on Commu- 
nism. alcoholism, and education kept wom- 
en’s minds in serious channels at seaside 
Ocean Grove last month. the convention 
Was not without its lighter side. 

In a lobby of one of the major hotels 
the National Council had posted an 
“opinions” sheet. which brought smiles to 
delegates. The excerpts 
from a questionnaire which had been dis- 
tributed among Presbyterian women 
throughout the nation while the conven- 
tion was in the planning stages. 

One opinion on women elders was that 
there should be more of them because 
‘women are better informed than men.” 
Other opinions favoring greater female 
church were 


race, 


opinions were 


representation on sessions 








Mrs. John B. Weir, missionary to India for thirty years, maps out day’s activi- 
ties for Foreign Missions guests, Miss Kiyomi Koizumi of Tokyo, Japan, Miss 
Mary C. C. Chen, Nanking, China, and Mrs. Naomi Sumie Kikuta, also of Tokyo. 
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quadrennial meeting of the National 
Council of Women’s Organizations of 
the Presbyterian Church last month 
in Ocean Grove, New Jersey, the 
most stimulating speech of the con- 
ference was given by Dr. W. A. Vis- 
ser ’t Hooft, General Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches. Follow- 
ing are excerpts from Dr. Visser 
’t Hooft’s address. | —THE EDITORS 
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Byes worp COMMUNISM has come 
to mean three distinct notions 
which have become confused in our 
thinking: 

1. First. there is the movement 
abroad in the world in which the un- 
der-privileged sections of humanity 
, give notice that they exist and that 
they are going to do something about 
their situation. One feels this move- 
ment particularly at present in Asia 
where there is a great unrest and an 
asking for a place in the sun. This 
movement is recognized not only by 





Communists: the greatest statesmen 
of all countries are sensitive to it 

2. This revolt in many places has 
unfortunately been captured = and 
channeled by the philosophy of Com- 
munism. There is no reason it might 
not have flown through Christian 


oer rrr rr rr rrr rer 


channels if Christians had been alive 
to their responsibilities. There is no 
necessary reason why so many peo- 
ples of the world should have been 
permitted to get the idea that only 
through Communism can they find an 
opportunity for a better life 
Communism announces itself 
philosophy, but 
really it is dangerously idealistic— 


as a materialistic 


ee rw ore 


idealistic to the point of being il- 
Its trouble is that its il- 
lusionistic ideal of society disregards 
the reality and performance of sin. 

3. Finally, Communism is a very 
real political phenomenon of our 
times. The philosophy of Karl Marx 
is almost unrecognizable in the mod- 
ern Communist regime. He taught 

that under Communism the state 
would gradually wither away. In- 
stead we have a totalitarian state 


lusionistic. 





governing by police methods a larger 
area than any regime in history. 

Marx taught that religion was an 
opiate—a “spiritual aroma” against 
which men must fight because it is a 
smoke-screen which blinds man to 
his true situation. It takes the human 
mind off the alienation of man and 
distracts him from the struggle to be 
a real man. 
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To many of the delegates to the 





“To Combat Communism” 


Thus the ultimate goal is to do 
away with religion, but there is no 
hurry, for as a full-fledged Commu- 
nist society develops, religion will die 
automatically. So they begin by oust- 
ing the Church from political life. 
There is no need for direct perse- 
cution, but the Church is gradually 
pushed into a corner—put into a 
“reservation.” In that situation the 
Church can have a youth movement. 
Often in iron curtain countries, 
church youth groups are more alive 
than ever. But those same youth, at 
the same time, are forcibly or- 
ganized into Communist youth groups 
where they are indoctrinated with a 
materialistic philosophy. What they 
learn in Sunday school is systemati- 
cally undermined by the teaching of 
history according to which Jesus is a 
“mythical” figure. 

But the plan to shove the 
Church into a corner and let it 
die is not succeeding. If asked 
where in the world I had found the 
most truly alive Church, with evan- 
gelistic conviction, Christian fellow- 
ship, and a desire for ecumenical 
brotherhood, I would have to reply 
that all this was strongest behind the 
iron curtain. Christianity flourishes 
under pressure and when truly chal- 
lenged. This is true in history and 
true today. When Christian men and 
women and children are told they 
must deny God and Christ, they sud- 
denly find they cannot live without 
God and Christ. 

Under the present regime we hear 
that there is constant intercommun- 
ion and fellowship between the 
Orthodox and Protestant groups in 
Russia. Other reports tell us that 
there is definitely more Christianity 
in Russia than there was thirty years 
ago. Youth leaders in a Communist 
country said, “The Church is the only 
place left where we are treated as 
human beings.” 

We can never combat Communism 
merely by crying out against it. 

We have been far more vocal in 
our “no” than in our “yes.” But the 
“yes” is the way of the Protestant 
Reformation. As Christians we must 
offer a positive program on such ques- 
tions as race relations and the vast 
social problems of an awakened Asia. 
The only way effectively to combat 
Communism is to repent of our sins 
which have given Communism the 
opportunity to become strong in the 
world, and show the fruit of that 
repentance in our acts. 
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that women surpassed men in insight and 
enthusiasm. Also, they “do most of the 
work anyway,” “have better balanced 
minds,” ‘tare more spiritually-minded,” 
and “‘are more adaptable.” 

One woman opinioned, “There wouldn’t 
be a church except for women.” Another 
thought that “women as a sex should not 
be discriminated against.” 

Opposing opinions were that elders 
should be men because men “look more 
dignified,” “argue less,” and “have better 
judgment.” Women, according to some 
questionnaires, “are emotionally unfit,” 
“too petty,” “talk too much,” and “their 
clothing is too conspicuous.” 

Several persons polled felt it was not 
Biblically right for women to hold 
high church offices. As one questionnaire 





Two of thirty men at women’s meeting, 
the Rey. Walter Soboleff of Juneau. 
Alaska, National Missions speaker, and 
Joseph A. Poncel, superintendent of 
the Church’s Ganado Mission in Arizona. 


put it, “The Bible teaches that God meant 
men to lead.” 

Of the churches represented in the sur- 
vey. 412 have women elders, 1,581 do 
not. Eight-hundred-seventy-seven persons 
thought church work would be better if 
there were more women elders, and 1,037 
thought not. 

The survey also showed 1,353 opinions 
favoring a woman’s right to prepare for 
the ministry if “called of God.” while 544 
were of an opposing opinion. The opin- 
ions represented 215 of the 257 presby- 
terial societies and 2,173 of 6,472 local 
church societies. 

Living proof that women can and do 
serve as elders was provided on the last 
day. when approximately seventy-five 
women elders and ordained deacons took 
part in the impressive Communion service 
which concluded the conference. 

Rainy weather during the convention 
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brought dismay to raincoat-less delegates. 
Even those who were dressed for the 
downpour had troubles, according to this 
sign posted on the auditorium bulletin 
board: “If the person with whom I ex- 
changed raincoats at the Spiritual Life 
Workshop on Thursday would like to 
trade back, she can reach me at the Surf 
Avenue House.” 

Mrs. Stuart Taylor. a member of the 
Vineland, New Jersey. school board, who 
in an evening session urged women to be- 
come active in their local boards of educa- 
tion, has a double, according to a Wiscon- 
sin delegate who noted the parallel. The 
other Mrs. Stuart Taylor lives in Portage 
Wisconsin. She is also a Presbyterian and 
a member of the Portage school board 

When Miss Dorothy Kenyon. New 
York lawyer, was telling women about her 
participation in a meeting of the UN Com- 


mission on the Legal Status of Women, 


held in Beirut. Lebanon, no one was 
listening with more rapt attention than 
Miss Claudia Mubayved of Beirut. Miss 


Mubayyed, who is spending a year in this 


country as intercultural adviser at Keuka 


College. New York. had attended the 
Beirut meeting 
The convention theme. “Thine Is The 


Power.” recurred throughout the proceed- 


ings. Four of the twenty-six hymns on 
the theme, written by women in response 
to a request published in Outreach, were 


printed on the program and sung during 


sessions. One. by Grace Bergen Mohns 
is original in words and music. The three 
others have original words adapted to 


familiar hymn music 

The gift that Mrs. Emily de Ruis. 
past president of the Puerto Rico Pres- 
Mrs. John 


at an afternoon session was an ex 


byterial, gave past president 
Irvine 
pression of appreciation of the help U.S 
Presbyterian. women gave the island 
women. The gift was a gavel, made of 


native Puerto Rican wood 


Summer Church Meetings: 
Spotlight on Toronto 


Starting this week, the city of Toronto 
Canada. on the northern shore of Lake 
Ontario. will catch the spotlight as the 
center of Christian activity for the sum- 
mer of 1950. , 

Protestant and Orthodox church leaders 
from more than sixty countries on five 
continents will be gathering in and near 
Toronto from now until August 21 for a 
twelve which will 
efiect the plans and policies for churches 
with a combined total of more than 160.- 
000.000 members. 

The two most important meetings will 
be those of the ninety-member Central 
Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, which will be held July 8-15 at 
Emmanuel College. Toronto. and the 
World Convention on Christian Education. 


series of conferences 
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to be held August 10-16 at the University 
of Toronto. 

The World Council meeting will dis- 
cuss the problems of religious liberty and 
racial tensions, review the work of all 
Council departments during the past year. 
and make plans for the Second Assembly 
of the Council in 1953 at Evanston, Illi- 
nois. Church leaders attending the meet- 
ing will include Dr. William Barrow Pugh 
and Dr. John A. Mackay of the Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A.: Bishop Otto Dibelius 
and Pastor Martin Niemoeller of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany; Dr. G. 
kK \. Bell Bishop of Chichester, Eng- 
land; Archbishop Strenopolis Germanos 
of the Western European Orthodox 
Church: and Dr. Michio Kozaki. head of 
the United Church of Japan 

The World Convention on Christian 
Education will attract some 5,000 dele- 
gate from fifty-five nations headed by the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Mackintosh of Halifax, 
president of the World Council of Chris- 
tian Education. Others present will include 
Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa of Japan; Dr. 
Charles Malik. head of the Lebanese dele- 
gation to the United Nations: Harold 
Stassen, president of the University of 
Pennsylvania; Bishop Stephen C. Neill of 
the Church of England, and Presbyterian 
Dr. Paul C. Payne. chairman of the Inter- 
ational Council of Religious Education. 

Other meetings include the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs 
(July 3-5): World Christian Youth Com- 
mission, (July 17-23) composed of the 
World Council of Churches’ Youth De- 
partment. the YMCA, the World's Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. and the youth 
agencies of the World Council of Chris- 
tian Education: the quadrennial conven- 
tion of the International Council of Re- 
(August 15). and the 
general council of the United Christian 
Youth Movement (August 17-21). Al- 
most 10,000 people will attend at least 
one of these or one of the other smaller 
meetings scheduled during this period. 


ligious Education 


Church Conventions 
r . 
Take Many Actions 

This month the Protestant churches of 
North America will shift their attention 
to world-wide Christian progress, (se¢ 
summer camps, and Vacation 
Bible Schools as they start their breathing 
spell after seven weeks of intense activity 
on the national, regional, state and local 


hove 3 


levels. 

The months of May and June are com- 
monly called the “church convention sea- 
son,” and this year was no exception. 
Starting with the Chicago meeting of the 
Southern Baptist Convention and the Cin- 
cinnati General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. in mid-May. at 
least a dozen major Protestant churches 
held annual meetings. In addition many 
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churches held national women’s and youth 
group meetings and scores of area and 
local conferences. 

As usual, the emphasis in most of these 
meetings was on church progress and plan- 
ning. The question of Protestant unity, an 
important one in the past couple of years, 
seemed to concern churches less this year 
because of several breakdowns in union 
negotiations between denominations. But 
there was increasing evidence. especially 





between the Presbyterian U.S. A. and 
U.S. Churches, that the stalemate on 
church merger was being offset by in- 


creased cooperation between churches on 














New Moderator of Presbyterian Church 
U.S., Dr. Benjamin R. Lacy, is president 
ry, Rich- 


He was elected unani- 





of Union Theological Semi 


n d, Virgi 








mously, the second time in Church’s his- 


tory such an election has taken place. 


the local and state levels. Only the Luther- 
ans and the United Presbyterians took 
specific steps toward church union 
below), although the Presbyterian U: 5. A. 
and U.S. churches invited other members 
of the nation’s Presbyterian family 
(United Presbyterian, Reformed Church 
of America, and Associate Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church) to consider the possi- 
bility of a union of all U.S. churches hold- 
ing the Presbyterian form of government 

Several churches and church groups 
made news with actions on racial and cul- 
tural relations. The 92nd General Assem- 
bly of the United Presbyterian Church, 
meeting in New Concord, Ohio, directed 
its synods to redefine the boundaries of 
presbyteries “to accord with the principle 
of non-segregation as to race.” 

The 164th annual conference of the 
Church of the Brethren, meeting in Grand 
Rapids. Michigan, took an historic move 
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A challenge to 
1950 Christianity! 


THE HISTORIC FAITH 
AND A 
CHANGING WORLD 


by the Rev. W. Norman Pittenger, S.T.D. 


A challenge and a plan. . . a timely 
warning to Americans to forego the 
“dubiously Christian” assumptions by 
which we are prone to live ... to 
adopt a resolute “straight” Gospel of 
God’s sovereign and redemptive pow- 
er. A timely book. 


June 29th, 82.50 


And you'll want... 
WINNINGTON-INGRAM 
stirring biography of the late Bishop 


of London, by S. C. Carpenter, Dean 
of Exeter. June 83.50 


And for the Clergy 
A PREACHER’S PRIMER 
by the Rev. David A. MaeLennan. 
D.D., author of No Coward Soul. 
June 29th, 81.50 


OXFORD 


Oxford University Press 


114 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. I 
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when it adopted a program aimed at non- 
segregation in its churches. The program 


| stated, in part, the “people of all races 


should be freely welcomed into the mem- 
bership of any and all congregations. with 
no requirements or restrictions other than 


those ordinarily asked of anyone. Fellow- 


ship in pews and at meals should be equal- 
ly available to all... .” 

In another action. a merging conven- 
tion which will unite the nation’s major 
white and Negro community church or- 
ganizations will be held at Presbyterian- 


| related Lake Forest College. Lake Forest, 


Illinois. August 16-20. 

In other actions, the United Presby- 
terian Church voted in favor of receiving 
the 200-odd congregations of the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Church into its de- 
nomination. The Augustana Lutheran 
Church voted to become a charter mem- 
ber of the new National Council of 
Churches, which will be formed by the 
merger of the major Protestant interde- 
nominational agencies this fall. The Au- 
gustana Church became the first Lutheran 
body to enter into full membership in a 
national inter-church agency since Luther- 
anism came to America more than 300 
years ago. The United Evangelical Luther- 
an Church approved the idea of a merger 
of its church with two other Lutheran 


| bodies. 


| the American 
| elected 





The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
followed the lead of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. by approving an evan- 
gelism campaign patterned after the New 
Life Movement and by starting a united 
promotion plan for the raising of the 
church budget. The Northern Baptist 
Convention voted to change its name to 
Baptist Convention and 
President Truman's Washington 
pastor, Dr. Edward H. Pruden, as its new 
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president. The Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica voted to merge its Home Missions 
Board and Women’s Domestic Board into 
a single agency and the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church announced a record be- 
nevolence total of $391.000 for 1949. 


Presbyterian Pastors 
On Radio Networks 


In addition to the eight Presbyterian 
U.S. A. pastors who are appearing on the 
Southern Protestant Hour this summe: 
(P.L., May 27), at least two other Pres- 
byterian pastors will broadcast to large 
audiences in the next weeks. 

More than a million listeners will be in 
the radio congregation of the Reverend 
William J. Simmons when he speaks on the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s Church 
of the Air Sunday, July 16, at 10:00 a.m. 
Eastern Standard Time. 

Mr. Simmons, pastor of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church. Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia. is one of the best-known religious 
broadcasters in the area because of his 
eight-year-old) monthly program over 
Roanoke’s station WDBJ. Mr. Simmons 
is moderator of the Synod of Catawba and 
dean of the college at Virginia Theological 
Seminary and College. Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia. 

Dr. William Thomson Hanzsche, 
pastor of the Prospect Street Presbyterian 
Church, Trenton, New Jersey, will fill out 
his sixteenth year as a radio network 
broadcaster with a three-month series of 
weekly Gems for Thought programs for 
the American Broadcasting Company and 
the Protestant Radio Commission. The 
broadcasts will be aired from Radio City 
each Wednesday in July. August. and Sep- 
tember, from 8:35 to 9 a.m. and from 
11:55 to midnight. Daylight Saving Time. 
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The Presbyterian Church in Canada’s retiring and new Moderators. Dr. C. L. Cowan 
of Hamilton, Ontario, (left), talks with his successor, Dr. Francis S. Mackenzie, 
theology professor at the Presbyterian College in Montreal. Dr. Mackenzie is the 
immediate past president of the Western Section of the Presbyterian World Alliance. 
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American Mother 
of the Year 


Mrs. Henry Roe Cloud takes 
the honor in her stride 
but thinks a mother’s 
iob the most important 


By JANETTE T. HARRINGTON 


A GOOD-HUMORED. LEVEL-HEADED WOM- 
l AN of fifty-nine. with snapping black 
eyes and a friendly air. is the 1950 Ameri- 
can Mother—former Presbyterian national 
missionary Mrs. Henry Roe Cloud of 
West Linn, Oregon. 

And good-humored and _ level-headed 
she remained throughout the bustle at- 
tending the award, which is made annual- 
ly by the American Mothers Committee 
than this.” she com- 
interviewed in 


“I’m used to more 
mented cheerfully when 
New York during festivities. ““During the 
war I drove a pea-harvester truck from 
six in the morning to six at night.” An- 
other of her war jobs was as a nurse in 
the hospital at the Ordnance Depot near 
Portland. 

Characteristically, Mrs. Roe Cloud 
couldn't be reached at once on the day 
of her selection. She was speaking be- 
fore churchwomen when the committee 
first tried to telephone her. Then she 
was off on her rounds as chairman of the 
Indian Welfare Committee of the Oregon 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Hours 
later, she heard the news. 

The widow of one of the country’s 
foremost Indian leaders, Mrs. Roe Cloud 
is well-known in her own right as speaker. 
educator, and churchwoman, and is active 
in the National Grange and the National 
Conference of Social Workers. 

Born Elizabeth Bender, on the White 
Earth Indian Reservation in Fosston, 
Minnesota, she is the daughter of a Chip- 
pewa Indian and a German homesteader. 
She has taught school among the Black- 
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leet Indians in Montana and at the Car- 
lisle Indian School. Her marriage to 
Henry Roe Cloud—a full-blooded Winne- 
bago and a Presbyterian minister—took 
her to the American Indian Institute at 
Wichita, Kansas, which he founded to 
train Indian boys for Christian citizen- 
ship. There she served as supervisor 
part of the time under the Board of Na- 
tional Missions which took over the 
school in 1927. Later the family moved 
to Oregon, where Dr. Roe Cloud was 
supervisor of the Umatilla Indian Reser- 
vation. When he died last February. he 
was regional representative of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. 


ry 

| 0 BE A SUCCESSFUL MOTHER as shown 
by the character and achievements of her 
children,” is one of the qualifications on 
which selection of the American Mother 
is based. Four daughters of charm and 
intelligence comprise Mrs. Roe Cloud’s 
family—Marion, Anne, Lillian, and Ra- 
mona. Marion, the eldest, was the first 
Indian to graduate from Wellesley: Anne 
an artist, the first Indian to graduate 
from Vassar. All had scholarships and 
worked summers to achieve a college edu- 
cation. They are now married and have 
children of their own. 

Lillian, who is now Mrs. Leo Freed of 
Portland, and who accompanied her 
mother to New York, recalls that wit, 
companionship, and understanding were 
the keynotes of the household when the 
girls were growing up. Mrs. Roe Cloud 
believed in being tolerant but firm. Spe- 
cial problems settled in family 
council, with the majority vote carrying 
the day. Within reason, the girls were 


were 





encouraged to develop their special in- 
terests—Marion, for instance, who at one 
stage wanted to be a “dancing lady,” was 
permitted to take ballet lessons at the 
local dancing school. while the urge 
lasted. 

“To deprive a youngster of the chance 
to express himself is famine for the 
child.” says Mrs. Roe Cloud, who has an 
inherent belief in the tenets, advocated 
by child psychologists. of security and 
affection within the family circle. 

She also believes firmly in Christian 
emphasis in the home—another of the 
criteria, incidentally, for the selection of 
American mother. Although she can talk 
eloquently. when the occasion demands, 
on the importance of spiritual values in 
life. she is primarily the kind of person 
who believes that one can show “by the 
kind of person you are. the greater things 
on which you lean.” 

Until her husband’s death, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cloud served jointly as teachers of 
a young couple’s class in the First Pres- 
byterian Church at Oregon City. 


ry 

Dus year for the first time, in citing 
the American Mother, the committee also 
honored mothers from forty-three other 


countries of the United Nations. With 
this recognition of kinship, Mrs. Roe 
Cloud is in full accord. She is convinced 


women of all nations, through mutual 
understanding, can bring about peace. 
“We need to get across to our children 
the idea that we live in an ordered uni- 
verse.” she says. “From there, it is a 
logical step to the realization that there 
must be law and order in families of 
God’s children throughout the world.” 
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Chaplain Cassler talks with one of 1,300 boys at Chillicothe. 


Reformatory Chap 


| agrees is at work in our coun- 
A try’s prisons. Not all of them, to be 
sure, but some. It is there by invitation. 

Walk through the 1,300-inmate  fed- 
eral reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, 
with Protestant Chaplain Henry H. Cas- 
sler and get the story 

You see everything a modern penal in- 
stitution can do in a physical way to 
clean up abnormal people and make them 
look and act normal. Showerbaths. A 
A dental laboratory. A hos- 
pital. A super-clean kitchen and mess- 
hall with wholesome food three times a 
day. A gymnasium, outside playgrounds 


barbershop 


indoor games 

Yet these things have proved not 
enough. “Prisons used to think if you 
cleaned a man up and taught him a job 
he’d stay out of trouble.” says Chaplain 
Cassler. “But we'd get him back, just 
the same. We've got to trv to change 
him, deep inside.” 

Cassler. a man with thinning hair but 
a youthful smile, speaks with authority. 
He is a veteran with a dozen years of 
solid prison experience since he left the 
seminary at Gettysburg in 1937. In the 
federal prison bureau he holds the new 
and important post of advisory chaplain. 
During the past two years Cassler has 
repeatedly visited all the federal peniten- 
tiaries, reformatories, prison camps, and 
the one federal women's reformatory and 
has studied the religious program in op- 
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By FRED BRB. BARTON 


eration. He helped place sixteen new 
chaplains. 

You mustn't expect a_ reformatory 
chaplain to be a softie. After all, these 
pleasant-faced lads, ranging in age from 
sixteen to twenty-three, are the graduates 
of local poolrooms and roadhouses, some- 
times of local jails. Some of them were 
hasty and thoughtless, some stupid, some 
malicious. Many of the lads at Chilli- 
cothe have violated the Dyer Act (stolen 
cars): some the Mann Act; some have 
stolen from the mails; some have forged 
and passed fraudulent checks. 

For all his dealings with prisoners the 
chaplain has two rules. “Don't be overly 
impressed by what an inmate tells you 
while he’s in jail; they'll promise any- 
thing,” he tells new and younger minis- 
ters. And, when a visitor asks breath- 
lessly, “What did that boy do? Why is 
this one here?” he has a prompt answer: 
“T don’t know, and I don’t care. All I 
am interested in is what’s he going to 
amount to from here on.” 





1 AKE THE CASE OF KENNETH K who 
appeared before the parole board recently 
with a request for early release. Product 
of a divorced home; father forgotten. 
mother remarried. stepfather unloving— 
this much is typical of many a case. 


a 
Kenneth K—— never seemed to find 
himself. But today, at twenty-two, he is 
eager for release. Says he intends to 
marry and settle down. Superficially, it 
looks as if this loveless boy is achieving 
some measure of stability and peace. 

Yet the chaplain voted a firm no. The 
woman in the case is thirty. has five 
children. is already on relief. She and 
Kenneth K had been living together 
unmarried. 

On the other hand, the morning that 
Jerry B slashed his wrists with a 
razor-blade in an attempt at suicide. the 
chaplain went to bat. But here he dem- 
onstrated a further rule. As a man of 
God he never asks favors. He bestows. 

Jerry B had been the prison bully. 
If some inmate had five dollars in his 
commissary account, Jerry B would 
strong-arm him to the reformatory store 
and make him spend all his money on 
candies and toilet articles and turn them 
over to him. If anybody raised a ques- 
tion, Jerry B would say, “He gave 
them to me.” He was an expert in taking 
all and giving nothing in return. 

Feeling that if the boy wanted tough- 
ness they had toughness to give, the re- 
formatory had tried its repertory of 
treatments. There are such things as 
deprivation of privileges; there are soli- 
tary cells. Jerry B outlasted all 
these things. His suicide effort, whether 
theatrical or real, was a final gesture of 
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defiance. Or, Cassler wondered, did it 
show that the boy was discouraged; show 
that somewhere he had a heart? 

At 8:30 that morning, after the prison 
doctors had taped the lad’s wrists and 
administered a sedative, a council of war 
was held. Warden L. Clark Schilder was 
thoughtful. A veteran FBI agent and as- 
sistant director before joining the prison 
bureau, he has seen boys at their tough- 
est. This one looked like a challenge. 

“Chaplain, you’ve had pretty good suc- 
cess with some tough boys,” he said to 
thirty-eight-year-old Cassler. “What say 
you try giving this lad an extra dose of 
gentleness?” 

“Send him over.” replied Cassler. 

Jerry B began his work with the 
chaplain mechanically. He asked no ques- 
tions, showed no enthusiasm. It was as 
if a robot of 135 pounds were reporting 
for work. He was inert and disinterested. 

The chaplain felt the boy had been 
hurt by life and yearned for a feeling of 
recognition, without daring to admit it. 
He began giving the lad activities requir- 
ing promptness and judgment. He in- 
vited the lad’s opinion. When Jerry did 
something well he expressed satisfaction. 

Somehow the boy began to change. He 
asked for a place in the thirty-voice 
choir. Privately he began rehearsing a 
solo. When Christmas came, as it did in 
a few weeks, Jerry B——, by arrange- 
ment with the organist and choir leader 
sang the chaplain’s favorite hymn, Of, 
Holy Night. It was a surprise to every- 
one. The chaplain listened in tears. His 
tough boy was beginning to show a heart. 

Once you crack a man’s tough shell 
and reach something honest and real you 
can begin to help him. Cassler in fact 
knows he is on the road to success when 
1 boy stops thinking “gimme” and starts 
seeking what he can do for other people. 





M UCH OF A PRISON CHAPLAIN’S work is 
routine. Cassler hands out 
New Testament and separate printings of 
Matthew and with 
young men, as the Army has discovered 
Every Saturday morning he fills the racks 
in the church building with 
literature from all denominations, and by 
Sunday afternoon the slots are all empty 

Training the choir gives him an oppor- 
tunity to come close to thirty boys at a 
terms art 


copies of the 


Psalms—favorites 


devotional 


changing lot because 
constantly expiring. Here are 
deeply interested in what they are doing 
The boys appreciate their music lesson. 
One said, “The three hours 1 spend here 
every week make me forget I am in an 
institution.” 


time, a 
inmates 


Clinging vines find Cassler surprisingly 
firm. “No, don’t ask me to write to your 
pastor,” he tells a penitent boy. “You 
write your own letter and give it to me to 
mail. I'll send one along with it interpret- 
ing your letter, but I won't write first.” 
He steadfastly refuses to do anything for 
a boy which the boy can do for himself. 

Sometimes he barks. Take the twenty- 
one-year-old lad who sobbed, “I left home 
because my wife couldn't get along with 
me.” 

‘Just a minute,” interrupted the chap- 
lain. “How old is your wife? Seventeen? 
She entrusted her entire future to you. 
What have you done to merit her trust? 
Why don’t you try to get along with her?” 

But the boy refused to soften. That. 
of course, is frequently the whole trouble. 
All the world is out of step but Jim. 

Even in his church service Cassler 
works on the basis of “you do something 
for yourself.” His prayers are brief and 
end in silence, with background music 
from the choir. Each listener is given a 
moment to form his appeal for strength, 
his own statement for forgiveness. 

Cassler, by the way, is one who insists 
that church attendance in prison be en- 
tirely voluntary. He would rather speak 
to a handful who come willingly than to 
a herd. The change away from compul- 
sory church has become almost universal 
in federal penal institutions. 


\ HEN CASLER WAS CHAPLAIN at Alea- 
traz, some of the guards anc custodians 
asked him to set up a church for em- 
ployes right there on the Rock. 

“IT won’t do it,” he said. “You men see 
each other too often through the week. 
Come Sunday you'll have to go across the 
Bay to attend church.” 

There were protests, but Warden James 
A. Johnston backed him up. Thereafter, 
a church boat took men and their fam- 
ilies to town for Sunday mornings. It 
was a change which everyone appreci- 


ated. And who benefited the most? 
Chaplain Cassler. It was at a Lutheran 
church service that he met his future 


wife, Jerry. Today she and young son, 
Hank, plus a garage workshop where Cas- 
sler does careful wood-finishing, form the 
background of the chaplain’s life. 

Cassler started his with six 
months’ training in mental hospitals, that 
being the laboratory where you can best 
study abnormalities of the human mind 
Then few months at Chillicothe 
in 1937, followed by nearly a year at 
Leavenworth. 

One day in 1938 his chief, James V. 
Federal Bureau 


career 


came a 


Bennett. director of the 


of Prisons, asked him, “How would you 
like to go to Alcatraz?” 

Cassler felt sure he wouldn’t like it 
one bit. Instead, he said, “All right, after 
I have gained further training here at 
Leavenworth.” 

“That wasn’t what I asked you. How 
would you like to go to Alcatraz, leaving 
tomorrow?” 

The Rock held Cassler for four years. 

Returning to the reformatory in 1942, 
he felt that now he knew some of the an- 
swers. “I have seen the end-product of 
some of these boy criminals,” he explains. 
“T can look at some boys and see Leaven- 
worth, even Alcatraz. written all over 
them. Some of them seem hopeless. In 
other cases, because I know what might 
be in store for them if they don’t reverse 
their direction, I can speak feelingly.” 


Hareny some of this training is being 
passed on to others. Chaplains of other 
penal institutions are coming, by arrange- 
ment, to Chillicothe for a twelve-week 
term of instruction. Cassler hammers one 
message home to them: “Never beg. 
never ask for favors. Religion makes the 
mistake too often of begging when we 
should be granting.” 

Indeed, in Cassler’s business you count 
your successes cautiously. How many 
men have you saved from the paths of 
crime? The failures you know about im- 
mediately; they are headlined across the 
nation. ‘Armed parolee robs _ three”’— 
that sort of thing. Boy criminals who are 
caught and returned to jail satisfy a 
sadistic yearning in tabloid readers’ minds. 
But the man who goes straight cannot be 
publicized. He becomes one of the great 
unnumbered who can walk by a police 
officer without skulking and without fear 
even as you and I. There are probably 
2.000.000 ex-cons now walking the streets 
of this country. You’d better hope that 
a fair share of them have been regen- 
erated by their prison experience. 

Cassler believes that for many a young 
Bible’s most urgent verse is 
Proverbs 4:5, “Get wisdom, get under- 
standing.” In other words, get book 
learning but with it get common sense. 
The Bible gives that common sense. It 
teaches how to get along with other peo- 
ple. Once a boy or man learns that— 
learns to keep calm instead of engaging 
in a hot fist-fight, learns mastery of self— 
he knows how to keep out of jail from 
then on. It is because he has seen what 
the Bible can do in changing the lives of 
young prisoners that Chaplain Cassler is 
optimistic about the work that Christian- 
ity can yet do in our nation’s jails. 


man the 


Veteran of Leavenworth and Alcatraz, Chaplain Henry S. Cassler of the Federal 
Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, has learned that wisdom and gentle toughness 
must mingle in preparing a boy to take up his normal place in the world outside. 
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I Believe that with a “change of mind and intention” 


one becomes a new creature with “the mind of Christ.” | 


Repentance and F aith 


M“ HAS NO RIGHT to expect God to 
\V do for him the things which God 
has made him capable of doing himself. 
A person who is able to earn his daily 
bread has no right to live in idleness and 
to ask God to provide him with bread by 
Strictly speak- 
ing. of course, we can do nothing by our- 


a new miracle each day. 


selves. 
that we have life and strength by which 
we work for our bread. But only a fool- 
ish father would continue to tie his son’s 
grows into 


It is only by the grace of God 


shoestrings when the boy 
manhood instead of teaching him to tie 
his shoestrings himself. God expects us 
to grow up and do those things which we 
are able to do for ourselves. 

There are some things. however, that 
man can never do for himself. We can- 
not forgive sin, because fundamentally sin 
Man cannot earn 
because he 


is wrong against God 
pardon and _ salvation owes 
God perfect obedience and he cannot do 
Only God can for- 


Salvation 


more than is required. 
give man’s sin and save him 
is an unearned gift of forgiveness and 
eternal life upon unworthy 
sinners who punishment and 
death. This is the grace of God. 

God’s gift of salvation must be re- 
ceived by man. When a person receives 
Jesus Christ as his Savior, he receives the 
The reception of this 


bestowed 
deserve 


gift of salvation. 
gift is more than merely signing a receipt 
that it has been received; it is more than 
a legal transaction or assent to a creed. 
It is something that must be experienced. 


It is an experience that profoundly 
changes a person; he becomes “a new 
creature,” “a man in Christ.” This ex- 


perience, whereby an individual receives 
Christ and his gift of eternal life. is called 
repentance and faith. The new revision 
of the catechism, An Outline of the 
Christian Faith, asks. “How do we re- 
ceive Jesus Christ as our Savior?’ The 
“We receive Jesus Christ as 
repentance and faith” 
Mark 1:15; Acts 16:31; 


answer is: 
our Savior by 
(Ephesians 2:8; 
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By Earle W. Crawford 


20:21). In reality, repentance and faith 
are one experience, although for clarity 
we consider them separately. 

There is widespread misunderstanding 
of the meaning of repentance. Perhaps 
most people would define it as sorrow or 
regret for their sins. Sorrow is one ele- 
ment in the experience of repentance, but 
it is not the chief one. Jeremy Taylor 
described godly sorrow as the vestibule 
that leads to repentance. The real mean- 
ing of the New Testament Greek word, 
metanoia, is a “change of mind.” When 
Jesus declared at the beginning of his 
ministry, “Repent ye, for the Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand,” he was demand- 
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ing that man change his mind and his 
thinking about God and his fellow-men. 
about life and its values. 

Instead of insisting that one continu- 
ally look to his past sins with remorse, 
He demanded that he turn from evil and 
look at life through the eyes of Christ. 
Repentance is not merely sorrow for sin, 
but abandonment of sin. When one ex- 
periences a “change of mind,” he is a 
new creature with “the mind of Christ.” 
He is filled with new desires and has a 
new life-pattern. John Calvin defined 
repentance as a “change of mind and 
intention.” 

Man needs to change his mind so that 
he can think God's thoughts and love the 


things which He loves and loathe sin as 
He does. This need for a change of 
mind and abandonment of sin is admir- 
ably stated in Isaiah 55:7, 8: “Let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the un- 
righteous man his thoughts; and let him 
return unto the Lord, and He will have 
mercy upon him; and to our God, for He 
will abundantly pardon. For my thoughts 
are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways, saith the Lord.” The 
desire to change one’s mind and to turn 
from sin to Christ is repentance. This 
is the answer to the question, “What is it 
to repent?” in the Outline of the Chris- 
tian Faith: “To repent is to be truly 
sorry for sin and to turn from it to God 
for forgiveness, with sincere purpose to 
do God’s will.” 

The importance of repentance is indi- 
cated by the prominent position it oc- 
cupies in the preaching of the prophets, 
John the Baptist, Paul and the apostles 
and Christ himself. The word in its 
different forms appears more than fifty 
times in the New Testament. 

A person’s sins are not to be treated 
lightly, although repentance focuses one’s 
attention primarily upon life ahead and 
leads one into a life of joy through the 
experience of forgiveness and eternal life 
instead of focusing one’s attention on his 
sin-filled past, causing a life of gloom 
and even morbidness. When a man ex- 
periences a change of mind, he will want 
to undo. so far as possible, all the harm 
and evil his wrong-doing has caused. He 
does not wash his hands of the past but, 
like Zacchaeus. seeks to make restitution 
for his sins. And he finds that each day 
he must repent, for he still sins because 
his mind is not completely in harmony 
with the mind of Christ. 

Repentance does not cause God to for- 
give a man. God forgives a sinner be- 
cause of His love and mercy, because of 
the righteousness of Christ and His 
death on the Cross. The father of the 
prodigal son did not forgive him because 
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he experienced a change of mind; he 
would have forgiven him sooner had it 
been possible. It was necessary for the 
son to repent before he could receive his 
father’s forgiveness. We cannot receive 
God’s gift of forgiveness without a trans- 
formation of our minds by which we are 
brought into harmony with God’s mind 
and purpose. “Repentance,” writes Pro- 
fessor W. D. Chamberlain, “is a pilgrim- 
age from the mind of the flesh to the 
mind of Christ. The mind of Christ is 
necessary to full fellowship with Christ.” 


W HEN A PERSON experiences repentance, 
he also experiences faith, for one does 
not possess the mind of Christ without 
having faith in him. According to Cal- 
vin, repentance is produced by faith. 
What, then, is faith in Jesus Christ? The 
Outline of the Christian Faith says 
“Faith in Jesus Christ is believing in Him 
and trusting Him as our own Savior and 
Lord.” 

Faith in something or someone is an 
every-day experience for all of us. Men 
build bridges and skyscrapers because 
they have faith in certain physical laws. 
Men ride airplanes because they have 
faith in pilots and the men who build the 
planes. as well as faith in the physical 
laws. Almost everything we do is based on 
faith in something or someone. 

Faith in Jesus Christ is faith in a 
Person. 
lieving that he is what he declared him- 
self to be, that he is the only begotten 
Son of God. the Savior of the world, the 
way, the truth, and the life. We know 
what it means to have a friend we be- 
lieve in and trust, a friend who never lets 
us down, who loves us and desires only 
good for us. To have faith in Christ is 
to believe in him and trust him as our 
friend and Savior and Lord, who loves 


It means believing in him—be- 


us and desires only good for us, who 
died to redeem us from sin. who rose 
again and is living with us every minute 
of every day. One really believes in 
Christ when he turns his life over to Him 
and accepts him as Lord of his life 
Faith, like repentance, does not save 
Faith and repentance 
are the door by which we enter into the 
blessings of salvation. Man cannot by 
himself experience faith and repentance. 
He does not even desire to have a new 
mind and to turn from evil to God until 


us. God saves us. 


God creates the desire within him. Not 
only is salvation a gift from God but re- 
pentance and faith. by which we receive 
this gift, are themselves a gift from God. 
“For by grace are ve saved through 
faith; and that not of yourselves: it is 
the gift of God” (Ephesians 2:8). The 
gift of repentance and faith comes into 
the human heart with its transforming 
effect by the work of the Holy Spirit. 

Turning again to the Outline of the 
Christian Faith the question, “How does 
God lead us to believe in Jesus Christ?” 
receives this answer: “God leads us to be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ by the work of the 
Holy Spirit in our hearts, showing us 
that we are sinful, and disposing and en- 
abling us to accept him as he is offered 
to us in the Gospel.” Paul says, “No 
man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but 
by the Holy Spirit” (1 Corinthians 12:3). 

God, having created the world and hav- 
ing come to earth for a time in human 
form, has not left the world and his peo- 
ple without his guiding presence. As he 
sent his Son to redeem the world, so he 
has sent his Spirit to carry on his work 
and to persuade and enable man to ac- 
cept Christ as Savior and Lord. Accord- 
ing to the Outline of the Christian Faith, 
“The Holy Spirit. the third Person of the 
Trinity, is God active in the world, equal 
in power and glory with the Father and 
the Son, and is, with them, to be loved, 
obeyed, and worshipped.” 


ryy 

Due WORK OF THE HOLy SPIRIT in a 
person’s life is not ended when He has 
led him into the experience of faith and 
repentance. The Holy Spirit continues 
to work in the heart of the believer. “The 
work of the Holy Spirit in us who believe 
is to give us hatred of sin and love of 
righteousness, knowledge of the truth, 
power for service. and assurance that we 
are the children of God.” In the experi- 
ence of repentance and faith, as well as 
in the other Christian experiences, the 
human will has its part. It is only be- 
cause of the Spirit of God, however, 
that we are able to believe and repent and 
to will. According to Paul, you are to 
“work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling. For it is God which work- 
eth in you both to will and to do of 
His good pleasure” (Philippians 2:12, 13). 
The realization of this should fill us with 
gratitude and humility. 
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associate pastor at the Second Presbyterian Church. 














Have You Ordered 


These New Materials? 


CROSSROADS 


This new 96-page quarterly 
magazine will replace The West- 
minster Adult Bible Class month- 
ly on October 1. You won't 
want to miss this program maga- 
zine that covers all the adult 
interests in the church as well 
as being a vehicle for lesson 
materials. 


WESTMINSTER 
TEACHER 


Replacing the Westminster Uni- 
form Lesson Teacher on Octo- 
ber 1, this new quarterly will 
carry background material and 
specific instructions for teachers 
of Uniform Lessons and the al- 
ternative study courses. 


NEW NURSERY 
MATERIALS 


On October 1, new nursery ma- 
terials will be put into use as a 
part of the official Chrisitian 
Faith and Life program. In- 
cluded are a handbook, four 
books for the child, and teach- 
ing pictures. 


STORY PAPERS 


Make sure that each one of 
your boys and girls has some- 
thing to take home from church 
school every week—something 
that will prolong and amplify 
the influence of Christian teach- 
ing from Sunday to Sunday. 
Order the following Story 
Papers today. 


Pe iciscicnniteanis (age 4 to 8) 
Trailblazer.......... (age 9 to 11) 
Venture............ (age 12 to 15) 
Forward............ (age 16 to 23) 


For more information, write to: 


PERIODICAL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
Board of Christian Education 


Witherspoon Bidg, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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BEHIND THE CURTAIN 
(Continued from page 9) 


out a nation-wide program of indoc- 
trination to reach all classes of society, 
have insisted that all the schools of China 
shall be included. This period of indoc- 
trination in the schools is quite distinct 
from the regular curriculum, is directed 
by government-appointed instructors, and 
conducted in an intensive pro- 
few weeks when all other 
classwork is suspended. The subject mat- 
ter the full range of Communist 
ideology. This is the price that has been 
paid keep our Christian schools 


Beyond this program of indoctrination 


is often 
for a 


covers 


open. 


there has not been serious official inter- 
ference the idminist ation of these 
Christian schools. Christian worship, in- 
struction, and activities have been not 
only maintained, but intensitied 

In Christian colleges, where we have 
an able and scholarly Christian leader- 
ship, the situation has not been as grave 
as in some of the middle schools, where 
the student body are more immature and 
the tensions and pressures within the 
student body are more severe. It must 
be emphasized that these Christian 
schools offer the most favorable oppor 
tunity to hold before a large section of 


} 


the gre of China the Christian G 


at th 1 level of life commitmen 
These earnest vouth innot be tor 
saken at this time when the conflict is 
being waged so hotly in China—not on 
the battlefield, thank God—but in the 
classroom. the church. and many other 
open forums. Thus far, there has been 
no censorship of the Christian Broad 
casting Station in Shanghai, and we have 
been absolutely free in the preparation 
and distribution of Christian literature 
ry. 
| He FUTURE IS UNCERTAIN. Since Mao 
rze-tung returned from Moscow. the 
trend in China seems to be less favor 


able, with greater Russian influences evi 
dent. At present, there are 123 Presby 
terian missionaries serving in China 
These missionaries are not permitted to 
travel, but, in their own assigned field of 
service, they all bear enthusiastic witness 
to the unusual Christian opportunities 


In addition, we have a substantial re- 


serve force, temporarily serving in othe 
mission fields of East Asi prepared to 
enter China as soon as doors open. 
Today. there scems to be small prospect 


of getting any number of missionary re- 
the 


administration ot 


enforcements into China in neal fu- 


ture. Fortunately. the 
the 
leadership: 
ognized its 


work ha transferred to Chinese 
Church has 


sibility 


s been 
the 
primary 
the Christian 
vears bring, 


Chinese rec- 

for 
and, 
faith 


respon 
on 
the 


carrying program, 


whatever may our 


in the future of the Christian movement 
in China rests confidently in the able and 
devoted leadership and the dynanfic, revo- 
lutionary faith of this indigenous Church. 
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New 48-page catalog in FULL COLOR- 
shows hundreds of famous roses and peren- 
nials—all guaranteed to live and bloom in 
your garden. Planting hints—many money- 
saving offers. Write for your free copy today! 
JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
(World’s Largest Rose Growers) 
68 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 
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tables designed to 
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Natural Ciear Maple or Blend-in Oak 
Siain. Folding legs simplify handling 
and storing when necessary. Note rein- 
forced edges. 
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De Long SEATING CO. dept. 


A subsidiary of De Long, Lenski & De Long 
Church Furniture © Renovations * Lighting 
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1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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‘ORGANIST and CHOIR DIRECTOR} 


dof Old St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, for ) 
412 years (the late Dr. J. R. P. Sclater.4 
) Minister), is available for position due w} 
Ythat Church’s forthcoming amalgamation. } 


4 HENRY ROSEVEAR, F.C.C.O., R.M.T. 4 
4406 Rushton Road Toronto 10, Canacc) 
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GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
or years fo come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C25, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP75. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 
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Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E*R* MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 11 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 13,011. New York 18, N.Y. 
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Young People Wage War 
On Driving Drunks 


A Presbyterian whose story has aroused 
the city of Cincinnati against drunken 
driving came home from the hospital last 
month and is on the road to recovery. 

He is nineteen-year-old Robert Du- 
janey. who was run down and critically 
injured by a drunken driver while Christ- 
mas carolling with his Westminster Fel- 
lowship last December. A member of the 
Westwood First Presbyterian Church 
youth group, Bob was one of two boys 
hit by the car. The other, Wally Lorenz, 
was killed instantly 

The accident took place Friday eve- 
ning, December 23. Thirty young people 
from the Westwood First Church were 
carolling at the homes of church mem- 
bers. They had finished singing for a 
ninety-five-year-old member. and had 
started for their cars. As they were get- 
ting into them. a weaving automobile 

crashed into the 
Wally Lorenz lay 
Bob Dulaney was 


sped down the street 
group, and stopped. 
dying under the car 
thrown into the street, both legs broken 
The evening of joyful sing- 
ing had been suddenly turned into an eve- 
ning of death and suffering. The young 
people were appalled. 

The next night, Christmas Eve 
dened congregation filled the church for 
Wally 


Lorenz. a member of the choir, was an 


and twisted 


a sad- 
the traditional midnight service. 


only child, a war veteran, and a senior at 
the University of Cincinnati. In the hos- 
pital, doctors were fighting to save Bob 
Dulaney’s legs. Last month his pastor 








the Reverend Everett Moorhead. said, 
“At first, it was thought he would lose 
them, but his spirit and courage and 
faith matched the skill of the surgeons. 
The fight went on into weeks and months, 
every day filled with pain which opiates 
could not dull. Last week he came home 











Robert Dulaney 


from the hospital, his legs in casts, and 
we believe he has won the battle. 
“Around the mourning and _ suffering, 
the young people have stood with unend- 
ing vigil. Joined with them was our en- 
tire congregation, bringing comfort and 
cheer. The parents of Wally said, ‘We 
could not have endured this loss had not 
the people of our church been standing 











right beside us.’ The hundreds visiting 
Bob in the hospital always went away 
humbled and counting their own blessings 
anew. Bob has always been interested in 
others. Before the accident, and now, he 
is firm in his decision to be a minister.” 

Because of the accident, the Westmin- 
ster Fellowship has spent the last six 
months studying the problem of drinking. 
A state liquor board member, a traffic 
court judge. and a police captain met 
with the group. Now the young people 
have organized a panel of youth speakers 
which they want to take into other 
churches throughout the presbytery. 

Mr. Moorhead adds, “Our young peo- 
ple and parents are convinced of the dan- 
gerous association of drinking and driv- 
ing. Our entire city population has been 
aroused to express itself on this unneces- 
sary menace. Now there is a move to 
discontinue Christmas parties at places of 
business. The courts are severe with 
drunken drivers. All communions her 
have registered strong feelings.” 

The driver whose car hit the two boys 
had been attending a company Christmas 
party before the accident took place. The 
father of three children, he is an active 
member of another church. He was jailed 
for three weeks pending his trial at which 
his license was suspended for five years 


Siam Has First Work 
Camp for Young People 


The first work camp for young peopl 
in Thailand (Siam) was held this spring 
across the river from busy Bangkok, the 
national capital. 

Site of the camp was the 
Christian Church, oldest Protestant 
Church in Thailand, which was bombed 
during the Japanese occupation 

Working between school terms, the 
campers repaired and repainted the old 
church, rebuilt damaged sidewalks, rede 


Samray 





In first Thailand Youth Work Camp, young people repaint the rebuild damaged sidewalks. Area was hombed during war. For 
Samray Christian Church across the river from Bangkok and scaffolding, bamboo poles were latched together with grass. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


Preparatory Schools 








BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a Cen 
tury-old Reputation for College Preparation 
Small classes. Experienced masters. Cultiva- 
tion of initiative and self-reliance. Wide choice 
of sports and student activities. Grades 7-12 
Country location 65 miles from New York City 
Address 


Benjamin 0. Roman, Headmaster, Bex 75, Biairstewn, W. J. 








MONNETT 
SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


From Kindergarten 
Through 8th Grade 


Fully aimnah Of- 
work first to eighth 
grades inclusive household arts, 
Christian atmosphere. Enrollment any 
time. Rates reasonable. For informa- 
tional catalog address: 

Cora €. Foltz, Principal 
Rensselaer, ind. 
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Do you care to know? 
A new opportunity for you. 
See back cover of this issue. 








—Minister Wanted 


Presbyterian Church, 
with vital and expanding program, wishes 
to employ an additional minister. Would 
recommend communications from those in- 
terested. Send replies to Bex Ne. T, Pres- 
byterian Life, 321 Seuth 4th St.,. Philadel- 
phia 6, Pa. 
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I Want to Contact. 
New WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous experience necessary. 
Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-58 Independence Bldg. Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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OF YOUTH 


NEWS 


signed the chancel, directed a vacation 
church school, and started an adult lit- 
eracy campaign in the community. 

The project was a unique venture for 
Thailand, where manual labor is consid- 


ered shameful, and where co-ed camps 
and conferences are unheard of. When 


the idea was first proposed, adult Chris- 
tian leaders were unsympathetic. But 
after a year of talking and planning, the 
young people decided to go ahead. 

The campers were so enthusiastic about 
the opportunity that they often worked 
steadily from 8 a.m. until 6 P.M. Girls 
vied with boys for chances to paint the 
church and lay the cement sidewalks. 
Long bamboo poles were lashed together 
with dried grass and propped against the 
side of the building for the young work- 
ers to stand on. 

Three Presbyterian missionaries  di- 
rected the activities. They were the Rev- 
erend Ray Downs, youth di- 
rector of The Board of Foreign Missions. 
who has travelled extensively in Euro- 
camps; Ernie Fogg. evangel- 
ism missionary for Bangkok, and Vida 


formerly 


pean work 


! Rumbaugh. 


church 
Sunday 


As a result of the work camp, 


attendance has increased, the 


church school become more active. and 
weekend work camps have been held. 
One of the campers. Tong Yong, a 


Thai air force corporal who had _ re- 
nounced Buddhism to become a Christian, 


“When 


everyone Was 


expressed the views of the group. 
through 
weary. We have worked hard and we are 
have misgiv- 
ings. let him just go out to the end of 
the wharf and look back at the Temple 
beautiful by 
hands, and 


our work was 


tired. But should anyone 


of God which we have made 


the common work of our 


there will be peace in his heart.” 


For full details of the Westminster 
Fellowship National Assembly, see 
News of Youth, July 22. 











State College Group 
Aids DP Family 


Westminster Fellowship members of 
the State College Presbyterian Church, 


State College, Pennsylvania, are working 
on a project to buy a car for their 
church’s DP family. The family will ar- 
rive this summer and will live about 
eleven miles from State College. 

To raise money for the car, the young 
people have spent this spring window- 
washing. baby-sitting. and hoiding bake 
sales. A Strawberry Festival and skating 
party are also planned by the group. 


Missouri Students 
Teach Crippled Children 


The Student Religious Council in Co- 
lumbia. Missouri, has sponsored an inter- 
denominational Sunday school for crip- 
led children at the University Hospital 
since last October. 

Every week volunteer teachers from 
the Presbyterian. Methodist. Baptist, 
Christian, Evangelical and Reformed, and 
Episcopal Churches. and from Stephens 
College hold classes from 10 A.M. to 11 
A.M. at the bedsides of the children. 

The teachers are all students at the 
University of Missouri or Stephens Col- 
lege. and chosen by the youth 
groups of their respective churches. 

Before starting the program, they were 
required to take the hospital's orientation 
program for volunteer workers in the crip- 
pled children’s ward. The course is planned 
to give broader understanding of the reha- 
bilitation needs of handicapped patients. 


were 





Stephens College student shows book to patients in crippled children’s ward at 


University of Missouri Hospital. 


Most children in ward come from rural areas. 
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Coeducational Colleges 





ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For sixty- 

three years an effective servant of the Synod of 

Michigan and the Presbyterian Church. B. A., 

B. S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. Annual cost for 

board, room, tuition and all fees, $810.00. 

“Where Friendliness tinks Learning to Living”’ 
DALE 0. WELC 


H, President 
ALMA MICHIGAN 








HASTINGS COLLEGE 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 
A student may spend a college year at the 
Presbyterian College in Nebraska for 
$650 to $684 

including board, room, tuition, fees. Fully ac- 
credited work in liberal arts, pre-medicine. 
music. business administ on 


WM. MARSHALL FRENCH, President 





PARK COLLEGE 


Cosmopolitan student a J - « « democratic 
campus life . . . each student a member of a 
social club and each a worker . . . highest aca- 
demic rating ... coeducational... small classes. 
J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
PARKVILLE, MISSOURI 


Twenty minutes from Kansas City 











BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocationa! Christian service, music. 
teaching, home cc., phys. ed., lab. tech.. com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare, Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program, 97th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 


HURON COLLEGE 


Huron, South Dakota 
George F. McDougall, President 
Liberal Arts and Co-educational. Fully accred- 
ited. Social Sciences, Humanities. Natural 
Sciences. ‘Education at its Best.’? Offers a wide 
variety ol courses. Moderate costs. 


Write for information. 


UTAH’S Co-educational 
Accredite 
WESTMINSTER sven nia 
1875 1950) = Economy 


Christian 
300 students 


Robert D. Steele, President 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 


























Carroll College 


Waukesha 1846 Wisconsin 
A coeducational liberal arts college em- 
phasizing Christian citizenship and offer- 
ing special courses in pastor's assistance 
and the ministry of music. New library 
and new science building. 

NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 





CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 


THE Idaho’s Pioneer Liberal Arts 

si savy College. Established 1891. Pres- 
COLLEGE byterian. Coeducational. Fully 
of Accredited. High scholastic 
standards. Advantageously lo- 


IDAHO cated. Tuition and Fees $150 


C; we per semester Write for full in- 
aldwell formation. L.A. WILLIAMS, 
Idaho \cting-President. 





WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane 12, Washington 
Stressing Christian Education in a Fully 

Accredited Liberal Arts College. 
Co-Educational 
Frank F. Warren, President 








2Or NY . ak na 
JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 
North Dakota’s only Independent, non-tax 
supported college. Christian. Coeducational. 
lighest accreditation 
Lowest costs. Four-year course, 
Arts, sciences, nursing curricula. 
Your personal inquiries invited. 
Samuel S. George. President Jamestown, N. D. 























DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 
Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching ( Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school). business admin- 
istration, iournalism, with emphasis on Chris- 

tian citizenship 
Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 





~ _ 
WOOSTER 
Co-ed—1200 Stu- 
dents—98 Faculty 
Partially Individual 
Study in Upperclass 
‘ears. 

B.A., B.Mus., 
B.Sch.Mus. 
President 
Howard Lowry 
WOOSTER, OHIO 





Women’s College 











A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
al liberal arts college of 900 


students, emphasizing high 


MARYVILLE 
COLLEGE 
Founded 1819 scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 
Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 


Maryville, Tennessee 


QUEENS COLLEGE 

Charlotte, North Carolina 
A fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Scholarship and _ cultural 
achievement are stressed in a program 

of training for Christian citizenship. 
Hunter B. Blakely 
President 





Men’s College 

















UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of 
liberal arts and _ theological 
seminary with a positive Chris- 
tian purpose. “Serving the 
whole Church and the World.” 


Roto La Porre, President 
Dubuque, lowa 





MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 
Proudly Presbyterian 


Where enrollment is limited 
to 600 students who receive 
thorough, personalized training 
from a carefully selected and 
unusually well-trained faculty. 


Ce-educational . . . . . Fully accredited 
An Atmosphere of Ideas 
H. Roe Bartle, President 
MARSHALL, MISSOURI 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826, Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 














Preparatory Schools 


PENNINGTON 


FOR BOYS—Accredited College Prep 
and Junior School ith Grade up. Small 
classes with daily help of friendly 
Masters Remedial reading. Music, 
crafts, Varsity & all sports, gym, pool 
Near Princeton 113th yr. Endowed 
Graduates in 89 colleges. Catalog 
4. Rolland Crompton, 0.0., Hamr. 
Box P., Pennington, N. J. 















HANOVER COLLEGE 
Founded 1827 

Enroliment 700. Coeducational. 
Liberal arts and sciences curriculum. A splendid 
new plant and an able faculty, Christian empha- 
sis throughout. Thirty states represented. 230 
freshmen are being admitted for September 
1950. Write now for information 
Albert G. Parker, Jr., President, Hanover, Indiana 


The COLLEGE of the OZARKS 
CLARKSVILLE, ARKANSAS 
Offers a Thorough Educational Program 
B.A.—B.S.—B.S. in Ph. Degrees 
Definite Christian Emphasis—Minimum Cost 
Fully Accredited 


write 
FRED A. WALKER, President 

















WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Oldest Presbyterian School in America 
Accredited college preparatory and _ general 
courses. Smal! classes, grades 7-12. Remedial 
reading, All sports; music, art, etc, 350 acres 
midway Philadelphia and Baltimore. Moderate 
tuition. Founded 1744 
For information, write Director of Admissions, 
Box 101, Colora, Maryland 
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HEAR 


Without Advertising 
Your Deafness 





Wn 
Mz 
NO DEVICE OF ANY KIND 
IN EITHER EAR 


HE HARD-OF-HEARING MAN shown above is 

wearing a new invention by Acousticon, the 
first and oldest manufacturer of electrical hear- 
ing aids. He now HEARS AGAIN, yet there is 
no device of any kind in bis ear! Thanks to this 
new invention by Acousticon, thousands of 
men and women are at last free of wearing any 
kind of hearing aid in their ear.. no so-called 
“invisible” or “phantom” earpiece of ANY 
kind, no headband, no pressure anywhere! 
And, most amazing of all, this new invention 
helps him to HEAR BETTER THAN EVER! 

GET THE WHOLE STORY FREE 

Whether or not you now wear a hearing aid, 
you owe it co yourself to discover, without cost 
or obligation, the facts about this new inven- 
tion. Don't neglect your deafness—but don’t 
advertise it either! Fill in and mail the coupon 
at once for FREE information. ACOUSTICON, 
95-25 149 St., Jamaica N.Y. 
SS = < a a A a ae a on 
ACOUSTICON, Dept. M-40 
95-25 149th St., Jamaica WN. Y. | 
Please send me complete illustrated informa- i 
tion about your marvelous new hearing in- 
vention that requires nothing in my ear and i 
no headband 
Name _ | 
I icitacicninaniceteenecsieriisita 
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RADIO AND TY 





By CLAYTON T. GRISWOLD 


O NE OF THE MOST EFFECTIVE ADDRESSES 
at any Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly in recent delivered by 
George D. Crothers 
broadcasts of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. hundred com- 
missioners were deeply after 


years was 
director of religious 


The nearly nine 
stirred and 
long and vigorous applause, demanded 
that the address be printed. Dr. Crothers. 
a layman, is a graduate of the College of 
Wooster. His father. grandfather. and 
great-grandfather were all Presbyterian 
pastors in Greenfield, Ohio. His unusually 
frank talk was given in connection with 
the report of the Presbyterian Radio and 
of which he is a 
of the finest state- 


Television Department 
consultant. It is one 
ments I have heard during ten years of 
broadcasting the daily proceedings of the 
General Assembly. 


You know—all of you—that radio 
networks and stations provide time for 
broadcasting religious programs. Of 
course, there’s a government agency says 

they have to do it. But the radio business 
accepts this responsibility—sometimes re- 

luctantly, usually with good will and a real 
sense of its obligations. Whenever there 
is reluctance, I think it can be traced to 
two things: first, not enough of us, of you 
and your friends listen to the programs; 
| second, not enough of the programs are 
| any good. 
Now, this isn’t all the fault of the 
radio stations and program managers. 
| They want to do a good job. Even if they 
| resented religious they still 
| want people to listen to their stations, so 
they want the programs to be good. 

May I then ask a question? What kind 
programs would you—and 
And why don’t you do 


programs, 


of religious 
others—listen to? 
something about it? 
First of all, I don’t think many of 
you know what you want a religious radio 
or television program to be. Whether it’s 
talk or drama or discussion or quiz or mu- 
| sic—the format matter here. 
| What do you want to say? On a religious 
| program, what do you want us in radio to 


doesn't 


| do? 
| Is it just to show that honesty, toler- 
ance, love, peace. brotherhood, and mo- 
rality and virtue are good—and that sin 
is bad? That good men are nice and there 
| should be more of them? We can do that 
| ourselves. We do it all the time. A pro- 
gram like Let’s Pretend does it; No 
School Today does it; The Lone Ranger 
does it; the daytime serials do it. 

Isn't a religious program one that gives 





What Is Religious Radio? 














George D. Crothers 


you a very special reason—a religious, a 
Christian, reason—for being tolerant and 
peace-loving, brotherly, ethical, honest, 
and virtuous? If the religious basis isn’t 
there. if the Christian reason isn’t ex- 
pressed, then I don’t think it’s a religious 
program. 

Why so many preachers shy away from 
a straightforward avowal of their religious 
faith on the radio. I don’t know. They're 
not ashamed of Christ. Maybe they think 
the radio program manager would laugh 
at them. I don’t think he will. Frankly, 
if he has to put on a religious program, 
he’d just as leave get some real religion 
into it. 1 don’t mean he wants hell-fire 
and damnation. But you don’t have to 
be such a pussyfoot that nobody knows 
you re a Christian. 

Second, I don’t think many of you 
appreciate the possibilities of radio and 
television as a way to bring the message 
of Christ to thousands of willing listen- 
ers. Most of you know very little about 
radio or television; that’s natural. But 
you take no trouble to learn. Radio peo- 
ple can get the idea that you don’t care. 
If that’s so, you're ignoring the most ef- 
fective way of preaching the Gospel man 
ever invented. 

There are individuals who know what 
the score is, and they do their best. But 
they are few. You pastors have a full- 
time job, and a lot of you feel that your 
congregation wouldn’t understand if you 
spent half your working time one week— 
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and maybe even missed one service in 
your own church—in order to work on a 
radio or television program. I’ve known 
congregations that would not let their pas- 
tor conduct a service—just one—on the 
CBS network. where he'd preach to more 
than a million people—I’m not kidding 
—a million people—all because they'd 
have to have a substitute to preach in 
their own church that one morning. 
That’s not only bad judgment; I don’t 
think it’s even good Christianity. 

Now, not only do too many ministers 
not know what religious radio is. nor 
realize what it can do—they resent be- 
ing asked to be on a program. This really 
Maybe that’s because they 


Here's 


puzzles me 
don’t know what it’s all about. 
an example of what I mean: 

At CBS we 
vision program. It is one half hour long, 


produce a religious tele- 


Sunday afternoons. It goes to eight cities 
and—let’s be conservative—is watched by 
150,000 people. It costs CBS $1.400 each 
week. It would cost a commercial sponsor 
four times that. You get it free 

This program is half discussion and 
half original drama that is carefully 
planned to illustrate the discussion. So 
each week we have to have the coopera- 
tion of one clergyman and a group of 
children. My story concerns one clergy- 
man—a Preshyterian—who agreed to take 
part. But he was inflexible in his choice 
of subject—even though what he wanted 
wasn't too good for television and had 
a Jewish program three 
He gave 
us very little time and resented that. He 


been done on 
weeks before on the same series 
would not learn his part. nor did he help 
the children with theirs. But the program 
Then he had the gall 
to criticize the program because, as he 


went on, anyway 





said, “the educational value to the chil- 
dren who took part was nil.” Good 
heavens! Here I thought we were try- 
ing to present Christianity to 150,000 peo- 
ple .and all he thought of was himself and 
the youngsters in his church school. That’s 
like saying that the only value in Dr. 
Evans's sermons is the effect they have on 
Dr. Evans. 

Somehow through indifference or 
ignorance, the Church is missing about 
the biggest opportunity for nation-wide 
evangelism and spreading the Gospel that 
it ever had. Just remember—one good 
sermon, or one good radio play with a 
real religious message. will reach more 
people than the Apostle Paul spoke to in 
his entire ministry. That’s something to 
consider. It’s frightening, but it’s a chal- 
lenge. 

If you accept the challenge, I suppose 
I can ask you to have more sympathy 
for religious radio. It’s got to be good. 
But it can’t be good without time and ef- 
fort, and maybe some money, spent on it. 
If the local station or a network invites 
you, or your pastor, to help with a reli- 
gious program, for heaven's sake don’t 
look upon it as a request for a favor 
which you will perform reluctantly. and 
with resignation. Look on it as a chal- 
lenge, and a chance to talk to more people 
about Christ than you'll often have again. 

You clergymen, put some work into it. 
And you ruling elders. forgive him if he 
doesn't call on you: hire a substitute for 
one Sunday if you have to. Religious ra- 
dio has got to be good. But I don’t think 
it is all up to the radio business or the 
few who are interested. 

All this. believe me. is not for me, or 
CBS. or radio, but for the glory of God— 
and I know you're all interested in that. 


On Sunday TV show, Lamp Unto My Feet, children talk about religious questions. 
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Women! 


WHY PAY MORE FOR 
AN ANNUITY? 


Insurance companies generally charge 
women more than men because women 
live about 5 years longer—but you don’t 
pay more than men for Americen Bible 
Society Annuity Agreements. 
There is no better investment than an 
American Bible Society Annuity Agree- 
ment for a woman because you get: 
GILT EDGE SECURITY with a record of un- 
failing, unchanging payments for more 
than 100 years. 
HIGH RATE OF RETURN, higher than most 
forms of conservative investment. 
IMMEDIATE INCOME, no waiting until you 
are at an advanced age. 
FREEDOM FROM MONEY CARES, no coupons 
to clip, no legal or investment expenses 
to incur, nothing to look after. And you 
get certain income tax exemptions! 
GREAT SATISFACTION from sharing in an 
invaluable, unduplicated Christian serv- 
ice of distributing the Bible throughout 
the world “without note or comment.” 
SY Learn how you too may give 
.<F and receive generously at the 
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el 7, same time. Send today for inter- 
+f eo esting, explanatory book- 
SESS let, “A Gift That Lives? 
SS 
ns ee ee ee ee kad — 
| MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY WITHOUT FAIL! ! 
| AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY | 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. . 
Plense end me, without obligation, your 
| | 
| booklet 33PL entitled “A Gift That Lives.” | 
Name ! 
| 
Address ! 
| 
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FOR EVERY NEED AND BUDGET 
Pulpit and communion sets, fonts and 
lecterns available for early delivery. 
Chancel furniture, carvings, Bodiform 
Pews, folding chairs, tables and Sun- 
day School furniture also available. 

Write Department 156 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 

354 Nelson Street, $.W. Atlanta 3, Ga. 








PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking 113 Years of Serv- 
1837 ice to the Churchand Clergy 1950 
SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 Eost 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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, Please... 


By W. DOUGLAS CHAMBERLAIN 








Question: From California: Gen- 
esis 1:2 reads, “The earth was with- 
out form and void.” But of recent 
years some writers read it. “The 
earth became without ...” Who 
started this reading? When? Why? 
The Septuagint reads “was.” 


Answer: I do not know who first sug- 
gested became for was in this verse. The 
Hebrew verb is hayah. According to 
Koehler’s Hebrew Lexicon (see also 
Brown, Driver and Briggs) this verb can 
mean to “occur, come to pass, happen, be, 
come into existence, or remain.” To de- 
termine its meaning in a given passage, 
one must be guided by the context. In 
my judgment, the correct translation in 
Genesis 1:2 is was. This is the way the 
translators of the Septuagint (3rd _ cen- 
tury, B.c.) and Jerome’s Vulgate (4th 
century, A.D.) understood the Hebrew 
word. However, if became is the correct 
translation, it would mean that when the 
earth came into existence, it was “without 
form and void.” 

Question: From Illinois: What is 
the scriptural form of baptism? Is 
baptism necessary to salvation? 

Answer: The New Testament doctrine 
of baptism is clear and simple. John the 


Baptist, as his ministry neared its end 
said, “I baptize you in (Greek, wit/t) wa- 
ter. but He shall baptize you in (with) 


the Holy Spirit” (Mark 1:8). John had 
just said that Jesus was so much greater 
than he, that he was unworthy to per- 
form for Him the service of a slave, by 
unlacing and carrying his sandals. The 
baptism of Jesus was as much greater 
than John’s as Jesus himself was greater 
than John. This was John’s own statement. 

This saying of John is repeated in 
Matthew 3:11 and Luke 3:16, with the 
addition, “and with fire.” Fire was a sym- 
bol of cleansing and judgment (See Mat- 
thew 3:10, 12; Luke 3:17). The Gospel 
of John also refers to the fact that Chris- 
tian baptism would be a baptism with the 
Holy Spirit (John 1:31-33). According 
to Acts 1:5, Jesus, after the Resurrection, 
referred to these words of John, saying 
that after “not many days” these words 
would be fulfiled in their case. This 
event occurred on Pentecost (Acts 2). 
When Peter went to proclaim the Gospel 
to Cornelius and his household, he re- 
ferred to Jesus’s use of John’s words 
(Acts 11:16) as an explanation of the 
coming of the Holy Spirit when he began 
to tell them the story of Jesus. 

The Gospels and The Acts are the basic 
historical documents of the Christian 
faith. They all agree that John’s baptism 


30 


would be replaced by Jesus’s baptism. 
Some present-day Christians are in the 
same fix as those disciples of Apollos who 
only knew the baptism of John; they had 
never heard of the Holy Spirit. Paul did 
not regard their baptism as valid (Acts 
18:21 to 19:7). Human language can- 
not be clearer than the New Testament 
is on this point. 

The basic faith of the primitive Church 
was expressed in the above passages. Bap- 
tism with water was used as a symbol, but 
some Christians have replaced the reality 
with the symbol. 

There is no text in the New Testament 
which implies that baptism is necessary 
to salvation. The whole texture is against 
this sort of religion. See Romans 10:9, 10; 
Ephesians 2:8, 9. 

How was the water applied in the early 
Church; does baptizo always mean im- 
merse? There are a number of passages 
where it cannot mean to dip. The most 
conspicuous example of this is found in 
Luke 11:38, where the word is used of 
the Jewish method of washing the hands 
before meals. They poured water over the 
hands, never dipping them in a basin. 

All the argument about the form of 
baptism misses the central point of the 
Christian faith. It is a return to a legal- 
istic religion of external rites. Paul fought 
this battle out in the Galatian churches 
and won, but the human mind is so wed- 
ded to externals in religion that the issue 
continually arises. To make any external 
rite an essential to salvation is a perver- 
sion of the Christian faith. 

Question: From Nebraska: I no- 
tice in many organizations in the 
Church the men and women are 
pretty well separated. And _ there 
is a belief by some in the Sunday 
school class that ““Woman’s place is 
definitely in the home.” What does 
our Church teach about this? Were 
God’s commandments for “men on- 
ly”? Are we still to influence the 
world by raising sons? 

Answer: From my point of view, it 
is no degradation of woman to say that 
“her place is in the home.” The concept 
of “home” is one of the distinctive things 
about our civilization. Many languages 
do not even have a word for home. It is 
the Christian mother and wife who has 
given us our conception of home. There 
can be no greater glory than creating the 
atmosphere of a Christian home 

If those who say that woman’s place 
is in the home mean that she is to be 
merely a household drudge, that is not a 
Christian way to look at life. In Christ, 
there is neither male nor female. Wom- 


an’s dignity, rank, and worth in a truly 
Christian society is just as great as man’s, 
Women certainly have as much sense as 
men—maybe more. 

Church life, as I know it, does not sep- 
arate the men and women. There is great 
emphasis on “Couples Classes,” “Young 


Married Peoples Clubs,” and other such 
functions. I believe the greatest happi- 
ness is found where husbands and wives 
work together and play together. 

Question: From Pennsylvania: 
There are two questions: 1. Who 
wrote the Apostles Creed? Some 
say it was the Catholics. 

Answer: No one knows who wrote 
the creed, as we have it. Tradition says 
that each of the twelve apostles wrote a 
section of it. Of course. this tradition has 
no historical foundation. The creed took 
the form in which we know it sometime 
in the fourth century. It evidently was 
composed in the vicinity of Rome. 

At this time. there was only one 
Church. The Eastern Orthodox Church 
split off from the Western Church in the 
ninth century. Beginning in the sixteenth 
century. Protestant churches withdrew. 
In the fourth century, there was no 
church but the Christian Church. Evils 
had already developed in the Church, but 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy and claim 
to the supreme authority of the Pope had 
not yet been developed. The decree as to 
the infallibility of the Pope was not 
promulgated until 1870. There was bitter 
opposition against it on the part of 
bishops attending the Vatican Council. 
It took about six months of political 
bludgeoning to make some of the bishops 
vote for it. Ejighty-eight of them with- 
drew from the Council before the vote 
was taken. Bishop Strossmeyer of Prague 
refused for ten years to publish the de- 
cree in his diocese. The Church of the 
fourth century, while Catholic. was not 
Roman in the modern sense of the term. 

2. Who preserved the Scriptures 
for us in the Dark Ages. when there 
seemed to be no Christians? 

Answer: The Scriptures were pre- 
served by the monks in the monasteries. 
They copied the Scriptures. but there 
was very little actual Biblical scholar- 
ship. In the fourteenth century, the Bible 
of the Western Church was still the Latin 
Vulgate. meaning that it was a closed 
book to everyone but a limited number 
of the clergy. It was Protestantism which 
translated the Bible for the people. Since 
the sixteenth century, a number of trans- 
lations have been made in many languages. 

It is true that Wyclif in the fourteenth 
century did translate the Bible into Eng- 
lish, but his body was exhumed and 
burned and his ashes scattered on the 
river Severn by the ecclesiastical author- 
ities. The Bible in the English was sup- 
pressed as nearly as possible. 

The Eastern Orthodox, the Syrian, the 
Coptic, and the Abyssinian Churches 
also preserved the Bible throughout this 
period, called the Dark Ages. 
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= DRIED A MIXING BOWL and put 
it away. Then she wiped a measur- 
ing cup. She carefully dried the big 
spoon and slipped it into the drawer. 
Then she looked at the potato kettle on 
the stove. 

“] wonder if the potatoes are cook- 
ing, yet,” she said. But Mother was 
busy making meat balls and didn’t hear. 

“I wonder if they are,” she said again 
and pushed the kitchen stool over to the 
stove. She knew the lid would be hot, 
so she was careful to use a hot pad to 
pick it up. 

Puff. out 
hot steam. 

“Ouch!” 
lid. 

“What ever are you doing?” 
gasped as she came quickly to 
Barbie down from the stool. 

Carefully they put an ointment on 
Barbie’s burned wrist and hand. Then 
they wrapped it with soft, white gauze. 
Barbie cried because it hurt. 

Mother didn’t scold. She just said 
sadly, “I thought you knew you were 
never to meddle with things on the stove.” 

All afternoon it hurt. All the next 
day it hurt. The neighbor children came 
in to find out how the burn was. Grandma 
called to ask it it were getting better. 
Her brother Dick washed the dishes, so 
Barbie wouldn’t get her bandage wet. 

The next morning Mother said, “How’s 
the burn?” 


came a little cloud of very 


3arbie cried and dropped the 


Mother 
help 


“It’s better.” said Barbie. 


“Then let’s leave the bandage off,” 
Mother suggested. 
“Oh, no.” cried Barbie. “It’s not that 


She liked to have people ask 
She liked to have Dick 
She was careful to 
walked around so 


well, yet.” 
about her hand. 
wash dishes for her. 
hold it up when she 
everyone would notice. 

The following day Mother again sug- 
gested that the bandage be left off, but 
Barbie shook her head. A day later 
Mother was sure it should come off, but 
Barbie said, “No, not yet, Mother. My 
hand is still curled up 
in a chair to read. 

“It’s too bad Barbie’s hand stays sore 
so long,” she heard Father’s voice from 
the kitchen. “I had hoped we could 
take you and Dick to the beach.” 

“That would be fun,’’ Mother answered. 
‘We could take a picnic lunch and spend 
the day swimming. But I guess we 
shouldn’t do it this time while Barbie’s 
hand is still so sore.” 

Barbie looked at her hand. She bent 
it up and down. She twisted her wrist. 
It really didn’t hurt one bit. She pulled 
on the tape and began to unwind the 
gauze. Her hand was hardly red at all. 

“See, Father! Mother! I took 
off my bandage. My hand is well!” 

“Are you sure?” asked Mother. 

“Tt’s a bit red,” said Father. 

“But it doesn’t hurt.” cried Barbie. 

“Not at all?” asked Mother. 


sore,” and she 
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“What if you bumped it?” asked 
Father. 
“See,” said Barbie, and she hit it with 


her other hand. “It doesn’t ‘hurt, not 
a bit.” 

“The sand might scratch it.” 

“No, Daddy, it’s fine,’ and 
rubbed her hand hard. 

“I’m glad,” said Mother. ‘Maybe we 
can go to the beach after all.” 

“Oh, goody,” said Barbie. 
help with the picnic?” 

“Ves.” Mother smiled. “We'll go out 
to the kitchen, and pack it.” 

Barbie followed her Mother out to 
the kitchen, and on the table sat the 
picnic basket—already stuffed with sand- 
wiches, deviled eggs, pickles. 

“Mother, how did you get it ready so 
quickly?” 


“ 
Ou.” sAiIp MoruHer, “I did it just the 
same way your hand got well so quickly. 


Barbie 


“Can I 


I was quite sure it would get better 

when we told you about the trip.” 
Barbie’s face grew very pink. Then 

she and Mother started to laugh. When 


Dad came to carry the basket out to the 
car, they were still laughing. 

“Well, young lady,” said Dad, “you’re 
well enough for the beach. Are you go- 
ing to be well enough to wash the dishes?” 

“Yes,” said Barbie. “I can wash the 
dishes tonight.” 

“Good,” said Daddy. 

And they all followed him out to the car. 





TO KNOW IS TO CARE... . ccc ccccceee 


BUT Wil) CARES? 


All Presbyterians care whea they know what is going on in their Church. An in- 
formed Church is a responsive Church—responsive in support, concern, attendance, 


giving. 


’ 
WHAT 1s THERE TO KNOW? 

MAL IS THERE TO KNOW: 
The whole task of the Church is always known to the faithful members who at- 
tend regularly and share the responsibilities of the Church. There are others— 
still unaware of the Church’s challenges and opportunities. If they were informed, 


they too would respond. 


Preaching alone cannot keep churches informed because not everybody attends 
regularly. Form letters from Boards and agencies either reach too few or are too 
expensive. But PresspyTeRIAN Lire can bring all the messages and news of the 


Church into all their (or your) homes once every two weeks. 


THE COST oF KNOWING: 


Now there are two ways of subscribing to PRESBYTERIAN Lire. Any individual can 
subscribe for $2.00 per year. The Every Home PLan, recently adopted by the 
General Assembly however, is the second way. This plan provides a subscription 
at the rate of one dollar per family per year in any church which subscribes fo 


all contributing resident families. 


Yes, to know is to care—and to care is to know. Let 


HOW CAN YOU KNOW? 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE work for you and your Chureh. .. . 


For further information ubout the EVERY HOME PLAN write to Promotion Depart 


ment, PrespyTERIAN Lire, 327 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





